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POETRY. 
A MOTHER'S HEART. 


A little dreaming, such as mothers know; 
A little lingering over dainty things; 
A happy heart, wherein Hope all aglow 
Stirs like a bird at dawn that wakes and sings— 
And that is all. 
A little clasping to her yearning breast; 
A little musing over future years; 
A heart that prays ‘‘Dear Lord, Thou knowest best, 
But spare my flower life’s bitterest rain of tears;"’ 
And that is all. 
A little spirit speeding through the night; 
A little home grown lonely, dark and chill; 
A sad heart, groping blindly for the light; 
A little snow-clad grave beneath the hill— 
And that is all. 
A little gathering of life’s broken thread; 
A little patience keeping back the tears; 
A heart that sings, ‘Thy darlingis not dead, 
God keeps her safe through his eternal years” — 
And that is all. 











—Macmillan’s 





“THE RELIGIOUS WEAKNESS OF WOMEN.” 

The rather obtrusive statistics of ‘‘objects 
for prayer” in the Moody & Sankey reviv- 
al reports have led to a good deal of discus- 
sion, irreverent or serious. The immense 
prepondence of women over men, among 
those who offer these requests, has latterly 
been held up, from the point of view of 
radical religious opinion, as something ex- 
cessively discreditable to women. It is 
moreover made a point against their en- 
franchisement, sometimes, as a new proof 
of their liability to undue religious impulses 
and of their willing subservience to the 
priesthood. There is something in this 
view, no doubt, but it is, after all, only half 
the truth, or less than half. The other half 
is also to be considered, especially when it 
is the brains of women which are on trial; 
and are supposed indeed to have been tried 
and found wanting. 

Let us look at it from another point of 
view. A great many of these prayers offer- 
ed at the revival meetings are, I ebserve, for 
the reformation of drunkards. Isit a thing 
on the whole discreditable to women that 
drunken husbands outnumber intemperate 
Wives, twenty to one? But if they do, it is 
inevitable that the petitions of wives for 
their husbands should outnumber those of 
husbands for their wives, twenty to one; and 
it isto the honor of women that it is so. 
So far, the disparity does not show that wo- 
men are more superstitious than men; only 
that they are more innocent; a fact general- 
ly conceded, and not one essentially dishon- 
orable to them. 

It would be easy to go farther and show 
that a large part of these revival petitions 
have in reality the same sort of foundation. 
They are founded on the spiritual and moral 
needs, not of the person praying, but of the 
persons prayed for. A very large propor- 
tion of the prayers are put up by women, 
because a large proportion of the sin prayed 
against is performed by men. So long as 
men furnish from their own 1anks the bulk 
of the drunkards, the profligates and the 
gamblers, they cannot justly complain that 
women supply most of the praying. It may 
be just possible that if women sinned as 
much, on the whole, as men, men would be 
driven in despair to pray as much as wo- 
men; but I suppose that the most zealous 
revivalist would be sorry to see the end at- 
tained that way. 

I have no doubt that much of what is 
culled religion among women, the world 
over,’ is simply weakness; is merely senti- 
mentalism, or merely the love of being un- 





der somebody’s command, or merely fash- 
ion, or merely an wsthetic taste, or merely 
a childish dread of free thought. But it is 
also true that a large part of it is based upon 
anoble strength of its own;a strength of 
aspiration, of love, of filial trust in higher 
powers, of passionate self-consecration to 
unselfish ends, of yearning for a higher life. 
Both these elements are represented in every 
revival audience, and who shall say which 
prevails? If one sets out with the belief 
that religion isin itself a bad thing, it is 
logical to complain of women for having 
more than their share of it. But if one, be- 
lieves, as 1 do, that even an illogical and 
unsatisfactory form of religion may do more 
good than harm, I see no reason for dis- 
crediting women, because they enter more 
ardently into some such form. Personally, 
I happen to have little sympathy with the 
Moody & Sankey meetings, and think that 
in some ways they do harm, but they cer- 
tainly do much good in many cases, and I 
should think more good than harm, on the 
whole. I cannot help thinking that there 
are better ways of attaining the same end; 
for instance, Theodore Parker’s way. But 
there isa great deal of good done in the 
world by very poor instruments—such as 
you and I are, for instance. 

Ido not see how anybody can help recog- 
nizing thatrevivals have been steadily grow- 
ing more wise and humane since the days 
of Whitfield, or at least of Finney. If 
the wicked are reformed, or the hopeless 
cheered, I am not so very particular how it 
is done, except for the occasional fear that 
some re-action may follow. ‘I care not 
whence the wind comes from, that fills my 
sails,” said a famous English speech, ‘‘even 
if it comes from the noble lord opposite, 
my bark is ready.” If women are noble 
and thoughtful, loving, truthful and brave, 
the thing essential is secured, whatever the 
percentage of churchmembership. 

T. W. H. 
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ALTA M, HULETT. 


The announcement of the untimely death 
of Miss Alta M. Hulett, which occurred at 
St. Diego, Cal., March 26th, sent a pang 
to the hearts of those who knew her per- 
sonally, and of thousands who regarded her 
with pride as a representative woman. The 
daily press of the city have already borne 
ample testimony to her professional talents 
and success and to the esteem and admira- 
tion accorded her by the Bar of Chicago 
and by the general public; for her somewhat 
exceptional position, as well as her ability, 
had made her one of the marked characters 
of the city. Her short life, so successful 
and brilliant to the public eye, was not 
without its dark and thorny places; but un- 
usual responsibilities of a domestic nature, 
opposition of various kinds and keen dis- 
appointments only nerved her to greater 
persistency, and her courage was upheld 
by the generous and abundant recognition 
which she received on every hand, from 
leading members of the Bar—a recognition 
for which she never failed, when opportu- 
tity offered, te express her sense of profound 
obligation—and she was accustomed to say 
that the Law was the most liberal of the 
professions. Much as Miss Hulett had ac- 
complished hitherto, it was felt that she 
had only crossed the threshold of a career 
of surpassing usefulness; all things seemed 
possible to one so richly endowed; her 
mental vigor seemed matched by a phisique, 
the apparent type of blooming health; but 
the seeds of disease were inherited and only 
awaited a combination of favoring circum- 
stances to assert their fatal power. Absorb- 
ing enthusiasm for her professsion, and the 
cares of a rapidly increasing practice, made 
her overlook the insidious danger lurking 
in a cold, and not until her alarmed physi- 
cian ordered her to the soft climate of 
Southern California did she comprehend 
her danger. This peremptory order was a 
terrible shock, and the forced exile from 
the field of her hopes and ambitions more 
bitter than death. She never rallied, but 
continued rapidly to fail until the end 
came. Her short life had been full of 
sharp contrasts, and the enviable position, 
which she had so early reached, was legiti- 
mately won, through talent, courage and 
indomitable perseverance. The varied ex- 
periences of her life would furnish the ma- 
terial for a story of thrilling and tragic in- 
terest. A brief outline of her life may be 
of interest to those who only knew her as 
a successful lawyer. 

Miss Hulett was born in Rocton, Ill., in 
1854. Her father, who was a physician, 
died when she was but six years old, leav- 
ing a widowed mother and two little girls, 
one younger than Alta, with scant means 
for their support. So pressing became 
their necessities, that Alta was taken from 





school when ten years eld, and put intoa 
telegraph office. From this time forward, 
save fora brief period while in school in 
Rockford, she contributed to the support of 
the family. She graduated from the Rock- 
ford ‘‘High School” on her sixteenth birth- 
day. and immediately afterwards entered 
as a student the office of William Lathrop, 
an eminent lawyer of Rockford, and at 
present a member of Congress. To become 
a lawyer had been the dream of her youth, 
In that profession she saw fame, fortune 
and happiness. From the first she declared 
“Blackstone more fascinating than any 
novel.” Having passed the examination as 
required at that time, her credentials were 
sent to the Supreme Court by which august 
body they were ignored. It may be proper 
to state here that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had just sustained the adverse 
decision in the case of Myra B. Bradwell 
against State of Illinois. The point taken 
in this decision was based upen the fact 
that Mrs. Bradwell was a married woman. 
It now became apparent that the Court's in- 
tention was to exclude all women from the 
practice of law in this State. Instead of 
yielding to the inevitable, Miss Hulett re- 
fused to recognize this defeat as final. She 
drafted a bill and through the co-operation 
of friends, who rallied to her aid, this bill 
passed the Legislature and became a law, 
whereby sex is no longer held as ‘‘a bar to 
any occupation, profession or employment, 
(except military,) etc.,”’in the State of Lli- 
nois. She now removed to Chicago and 
after a year passed in the office of Sleeper & 
Whiton, was examined at Mount Vernon by 
this same Supreme Court, which, recogniz- 
ing ‘‘the inevitable” graciously welcomed 
her into the ranks of their learned profes- 
sion. She immediately commenced prac- 
tice on an equal footing with her brother 
lawyers. The prosecution of her business 
took her into all the courts located in the 
city, where she was ever welcomed with 
courtesy and respect, a fact which reflects 
credit upon all parties copcerned. As an 
advocate, Miss Hulett thoroughly identified 
herself with the cause of her client; her 
mind was active and comprehensive and was 
rapidly developing in power and maturity; 
she had a great capacity for work and loved 
it; her style of speaking was forcible and 
impressive; in person she was prepossessing 
and her manners were frank and cordial. 
She was deeply interested in the great ques- 
tions of the day and especially in those topics 
relating to the welfare and advancement of 
women, and in her untimely death all true 
women will lament a friend and leader fall- 
en. Though possessed of few of the so- 
called domestic qualities, her love of home 
and family constituted one of the most amia- 
ble traits of her character and she seldom 
indulged in a pleasure which she could not 
share with her mother and sisters. Those 
who were accustomed to meet Miss Hulett 
daily, on the street in the office or court, 
will long miss her bright presence so full of 
abundant life and promise; and though her 
brief and brilliant career shall one day be- 
come traditional, her name cannot cease to 
be honored as that of one of the represen- 
tative women ef her time. R. 
Chicago, I. 
—_———_r oo 


PARASITES. 


It seems strange that any human being 
should be willing to sit still and live on the 
efforts of others; work is so honorable and 
pleasant and elevating. I could not bear not 
to help in progress and it is so independent 
to take care of ones self. To waste time 
while others are impoving and earning—how 
can one be a drone? Yet there are many 
who prefer gifts to honest possessions, the 
rewards of industry and exertion. I once 
knew a lady who would not accept a pres- 
ent and I honored her for her independence. 
It is lowering to ones self to receive more 
than she throws off in the world. It should 
be a mutual life. Itis far pleasanter to any 
high nature to give than to receive. I would 
not lower my independence by living on 
any ones bounty. I should beashamed not 
to be able te take care of my self. 

A woman should never claim the work of 
husband, brother or father, but work with 
her own hands and brains. Men have 
builded well their characters upon inde- 
pendence so long, let Woman try the same 
foundation and see if she cannot build as 
well. It seems to me that all of Woman’s 
fatal mistakes in life and character have 
directly or indirectly come through a false 
sense of dependence. 

Human parasites are the lowest of all 
parasites, because capable of a so much 
higher life. Woman should not accept sup- 
port under any circumstance. This is a 
broad assertion but none too broad. ‘‘Where 
there is a will there is a way,” is an adage 





admirably expressive of life. When I hear 
people say they have not the strength to do 
this or that I think of the poor woman who 
told me she moved into an old house and 
everybody said she weuld die and she sat 
down on the doorstep and cried and then got 
up and went to work, took some boards and 
made some cup-boards, papered the old 
walls and tidied generally, and the more she 
did the better she grew until she was a well 
woman and there wasn’t any funeral in that 
house. Work is oftentimes the very best 
medicine one can take. And don’t ever 
take pay for work that is not worth paying 
‘for then you become a recipient of char- 
ity; and don’t ever accept of over pay for 
money is not the most desirable thing in 
life, it is not half as valuable as independ- 
ent self respect. And don’t over-estimate 
your own services, for we cannot any of us 
afford to graft vanity upon our life. 

Never let one day pass without perfecting 
some piece ef your life work, for I hope 
every woman has a life work, her other du- 
ties and calls upon her time may be numer- 
ous but let her have her special work, for no 
one was ever made without some particular 
talent. Don’t ever say “I den’t feel very 
well I will wait until to-morrow,” for it is 
only the tempting of the evil one to keep 
you from success. It is the evil genius that 
controls idleness, as the old proverb long 
since taught us, if we had listened earlier 
and accepted the lesson. 

Be assured the Father will give you 
strength for all good work, never question 
or measure your strength, for God measures 
best and gives you the work. Let us all 
work, for work don’t hurt any one physical- 
ly, and if it did, I should still work, for the 
change from earth’s climate to heaven’s cli- 
mate is not so much to be dreaded that one 
should stop duty and progress for the fear 
of a few days or years less here. 

Not long since a delicate woman told me 
the happiest moment of her life since her 
marriage was when she received her first 
pay for writing; she had economized and 
worked and yet felt dependent. This was 
her money. Her manual labor had been 
given conscientiously to her family, but wo- 
man as she was she could not bear to seem 
dependent, so she set her brain to work, and 
her best thoughts were arranged and written 
in the night, and soon she stood purse free, 
doing the family work without pay, as the 
world demanded, work a stranger would 
have required high wages for,and earning by 
her brain her individual support. 

I often hear people advise,if your husband 
is lazy it is no use for you to try to do any- 
thing, or if he is extravagant in clubs and 
ledges, &c., &c., it isno use for you to save. 
Iam astonished at such advice, no woman 
can afford to give up the two best qualities 
in life, economy and industry, because her 
husband is deficient. We must each build 
upon our own standard, and we cannot af- 
ford to lower that standard, to be mean be- 
cause others are mean. Let us build upon 
a high sense of individualhonor. Even the 
marriage relation should not take away the 
individual standard of whatisnoble. Alas, 
that there should be such vacillation. The 
church, the state, the law should be held in 
individual hearts and lives, for God made 
each human heart large enough to contain 
all that is noble and right, and we sin if we 
do not hold and protect the highest stand- 
ard irrespective of what others do. We 
cannot shirk individual responsibility. Let 
us not then accept counsel or advice as to 
good and truth, but werk and build our- 


selves alone. Betu. 
——_## 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN, 


The resident physician who has taken 
charge of the hospital since the first of April, 
is Dr. Fanny Berlinerblau, a young Russian 
lady, who has received the highest medical 
education in Zurich and graduated in Bern, 
Switzerland. After returning to Petersburg 
the government would not recognize a Swiss 
diploma, and denied her the right for prac- 
tice. She came to America and spent six 
months at the New England Hospital. She 
has since then been in private practice in 
Milwaukee, and now returns to give to us 
the benefit of her admirable scientific train- 
ing, and her fine natural abilities. She will 
abbreviate her name to Dr. F. Berlin, to 
suit the American tongue. 

The Staff of the New England Hospital 
now numbers nine well-educated and ex- 
perienced women physicians, who give to it 
their personal services. Most of them have 
been connected with the hospital asstudents 
and their success is a proof of the value of 
the institution. We trust that Dr. Berlin 
will be fully successful in her administra- 
tion of its interests, and will lead it on to 
still greaver usefulness and perfection. 

E. D. C. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss NErLson is taking blue-glass baths 
in San Francisco. 

Miss Saran SMILEY is conducting a series 
of Bible readings in Farwell hall, Chicago. 

Anna E. Dickinson made her debut the 
second of April at the Eagle Theatre, New 
York. 

THE wife of DomPedro is the first empress 
who has trod the streets of Jerusalem since 
Queen Helena. 

Mrs. Emma Mo..oy is now at her home 
in Indiana, but will return to Temperance 
lecture work in Vermont about April 14. 

Miss E.izABeETH Tompson, the cele- 
brated English battle-scene painter, has just 
sold her last picture, ‘‘Inkerman,” for 
$25,000. 

Mme. Ristori gave a performance at the 
Apollo Theatre in Rome recently, for the 
benefit of the Working Men’s Co-operative 
Society. ! 

Mrs. A. M. Draz, the popular young- 
folks story-writer is expected to occupy the 
desk at Cosmian hall about the third Sun- 
day in April. , 

Miss Erra PicKERNELL, lately appointed 
receiving clerk of the South Boston Rail; 
way Company, has resigned on account of 
reduction of salary. 

Miss Date, a Canadian school-teacher, 
has settled, by the payment of $3.50 a suit 
brought against her for severely whipping 
one of her scholars, a boy seventeen years 
old. 

Mrs. A, T Srewant is carrying out the 
original designs of Architect Harris for the 
construction of the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs. Aboutone hundred men 
are now employed upon the building. 

Mrs. Nassau, SENTOR, a sister of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘Tom 
Brown,” well known in connection with 
English educational and charitable organi- 
zations, and for some time an inspector 
under the local government board, died on 
Saturday last. 

Miss Rosk HAuu of Middlesex, England, 
like the Smith sisters, of Glastonbury, has 
allowed her goods to be distrained for 
queen’s taxes, as a practical protest against 
the exclusion of women householders from 
the parlamentary franchise. Twelve silver 
forks were seized and put up by auction. 

THE CouNTESS OF DERWENTWATER, who 
made such a stir some years ago by her 
claims in England, is causing some excite- 
ment justnow. Her ladyship claims ail the 
land in the neighborhood of Consett, and 
has granted a lease to a woman named 
Stokoe, who lives ina house belonging to 
Mr. Taylor. The matter is being investi- 
gated by the County Court Judge. 

GRACE GREENWOOD grieves that Fred 
Douglass is not in Congress. She says that 
long ago he should have given up the news- 
paper and other business, ceased to lecture 
for the Bungtown Lyceum and the Slab- 
town Female Seminary, packed his carpet 
bag and gone South, to be in due time, and 
sure as fate, returned to the House. And 
she goes so far as to declare that if he were 
in the Senate there would be a little let-up 
in the long lament for Henry Clay, and 
that other Douglas who sleeps well on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 


Miss HELEN TAYLOR (who ought to put 
‘‘Mill” somewhere in her name to distin- 
guish her from several eminent ladies of 
the same name) has given a powerful ad- 
dress before the Eleusis Club of Chelsea, 
on the late George Odger. Admiral Maxse, 
R. N., in taking the chair expressed the be- 
lief that Mr. Odger’s failure to get into 
Parliament was due to the laboring class not 
yet being intelligent enough to know their 
best friends. Miss Taylor said in the course 
of her address that it was not until our 
time that such a man as Odger could have 
attained the honorable position he did with- 
out joining himself to any powerful party 
either in State or Church. Miss Helen 
Taylor’s influence in London steadily in- 
creases. Some of her sayings are begin- 
ning to tell. For instance, she has taken 
up with considerable zeal the cause about 
which | lately wrote, the opening of gal- 
leries on Sunday. Being recently met by 
some gentlemen with the old objection, 
“What of the servants who will have to 
attend?” she replied, ‘‘Surely, you would 
not object to sending your seryants. They 
are quite enough to attend one museum, 
and if they can serve you on Sunday, they 
can serve the poor thousands. Your family 
will then have the privilege of getting their 
own dinner for the benefit of mankind.” 
The objector went off to search for a less 
vulnerable argument.—Conway’s Letter to 
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A TALK WITH ANNA DICKINSON. 


Miss Anna Dickinson was in her apart- 
ments at the Fifth Avenue Hotel arranging 
some of the last details for her play that 
evening. 

“Phrenologists say I have what is called 
‘logical constructiveness,’ she began laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘but I do believe I have an aptitude 
for the stage. I was always very fond of it. 
I would go early and take a front seat, and 
invariably I would find myself more inter- 
ested in the stage movements, the manage- 
ment of the situations, the business, in brief, 
the machinery of the stage, than in the story, 
players, or the acting. Now when I have 
come to arrange these matters for myself, I 
find I am really familiar with it. Besides, 
I have the faculty when Iam very much in- 
terested in anything of being interested in 
everything pertaining to it, in the most trivi- 
al details.” 

“‘Do you feel any special nervousness over 
meeting a New York audience?” 

“I have lost ten pounds in the last two 
weeks, but not through fear of my New 
York audience; on the contrary, I would 
rather play beforea New York audience 
than any other audience in the country. It 
is composed of old play-goers; they have 
seen everything; they know how to com- 
pare and to appreciate and consequently are 
larger minded and more generous than a 
provincial audience. There is Charles 
Thorne, who is my ideal of an emotional 
actor; his quiet, sustained playing, that im- 
pression of force in reserve, and the silent, 
nervous tension in which he holds his au- 
dience in the ‘Danicheffs’ would not suit 4 
provincial audience which has no standards 
by which to measure such an actor. A New 
York audience, too, comes to be amused 
and entertained, and at the theater it is give 
and take—the more an audience gives, the 
more it receives.” 

“The country’s greetings to you, then 
were not warm?” 

«‘The New York papers had done too well 
their work. They really gave the key-note 
to the whole country. Not, however, tothe 
Western press. 1 was very kindly treated 
by the newspapers West. Last spring I al- 
most lost my faith in human nature. The 
Western newspapers restored it te me. 
Strange tosay, the papers from whom I had 
the right to expect the greatest kindness 
gave me the least. The Democratic papers 
have been most considerate; the Boston Post 
was my warm friend. The World treated 
mekindly. The Buffalo Courier, Cincinnati 
Enquirer and Louisville Courier-Journal 
gave me valuable discriminate criticism. 
As for the New York papers, they did not 
let me go forth to find my level, and climb 
if Icould. On the contrary, they digged 
me a pit, put me in it, pulled up the ladder, 
and left me to get eut the best way I could. 
[had argued in this way: I have been a 
popular lecturer ten years—at least I have 
not failed in anything I have undertaken. 
I have now elected te go on the stage, not 
because I am stage-struck, and not certainly 
from any motive of vanity, but from a set- 
tled, deliberate purpose. But at last I have 
earned a fair hearing, and will receive it; 
by my work alone I will stand or fall. 

‘‘Ne one would have welcomed honest 
criticism more warmly than I. I can bear 
being laid open to the bone, if with a cause. 
It would hurt, but it would be good for me. 
I knew perfectly well that I had defects, 
that I needed my attention called to them. 
If critics had said of me, ‘this is good and 
this is bad,’ or ‘this is good, because, and 
this is bad, because,’ or even if they had 
said, ‘this is vile, this is atrociously vile, 
but because’—that, teo, I would have been 
glad to have received; that I could profit 
by. But I was told I was ugly, that I was 
awkward, I was middle-aged. It was iter- 
ated and reiterated—nothing more dis- 
criminating and critical than that. Now I 
never was a raving beauty. Indeed, there 
is no one more conscious of her personal 
defects than I am, than I always have been, 
even on the platform, and no one has ever 
felt them more keenly. There was no rea- 
son to put them more forcibly to my mind. 
On the contrary, I became so sensitive after 
those unkind things which were spread 
from one end of the country to the other, 
that when I came to go before my audiences 
I was filled with horror. On presenting 
myself to them I would say to myself, 
‘you must do it,’ and literally would lift 
myself up by the hair of my head and set 
myself down before the footlights as Anna 
Boleyn.” The actors say I am not awk- 
ward, though I am stage awkward. That 
is something that I know can be overcome. 
You have probably seen a lot of rubbishing 
stuff about my love scenes?” 

“That you do not take kindly to them, 
perhaps.” 

‘‘Naturally I am not a demonstrative per- 
son, but on the stage I am not Anna Dick- 
inson—I am ‘Anna Boleyn.’ If I do not 
take kindly to having a man’s arm around 
my waist, on the stage I certainly expect to 
do all that is required of me in love-making. 
But even the actors have heard so much of 
this thing that they think Miss Dickinson 
is a touch-me-not, and scarcely meet the 
actual demands of the stage and with about 
as much passion as is in that claret-bottle. 

‘Now, as to the charge that I am middle- 
aged. When you have made a woman an 





antiquity, all is said. It is certain that I 
am not as young as I was ten years ago, 
and of course not so attractive, but 1 am 
not a middle-aged woman. It is unfortu- 
nate, it seems, that I went into public life 
so young. I was only just sixteen. I had 
always wanted to go on the stage, but my 
associations—everything were opposed to 
it. Then the war broke out. After the 
war closed I went on the platform, and be- 
came a slave to it until I absolutely broke 
down. In the interregnum I decided to go 
on the stage. I think it would have been 
better if I could have come to this conclu- 
sion earlier. Still I do not consider I am 
a middle-aged woman, and that it is now 
too late. I was amused the other day com- 
ing up in the elevator. Two gentlemen 
were in; one said; 

“Re’ 

** ‘Tt isn’t,’ insisted the other. 

«« TJ tell you it is.” 

«I tell you it can’t be; she’s a middle- 
aged woman,’ and he considered that he 
had clinched his statement beyond contro- 
versy. I was introduced toa gentleman 
the other day who had never seen me. 
‘Dickinson?’ he said, ‘any relation to Miss 
Dickinson?’ ‘Yes, a sister,’ I replied. ‘A 
sister! you must be a daughter of a second 
wife.’ ‘Oh! no,’ was my reply. ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘from all I’ve heard she must be 
fifty years old.’” 

“You have no fear of the critics left?” 

“I have not denied my sensitiveness, and 
the suffering which my treatment last spring 
gave me. I, who used to be an omnivorous 
reader, almost gave up the newspapers. I 
really think everything has been particu- 
larly hard upon me. For instance, I have 
a marked personality, certain movements, 
ways of using my hands and peculiarities 
which are a part of my identity. Now, if 
I were another person they would be part 
of my stock in trade. Kean, Garrick, 
Macready, Charlotte Cushman had them, 
and they were accounted to them as merits. 
Charles Thorne has a certain way of turn- 
ing his hand peculiar to himself. Of course 
he has the same habit in private life, as had 
the others. As for me, having so thoroughly 
traversed the country, every man, woman 
and child has become so familiar with my 
ways, that when they see them on the 
stage they exclaim: ‘Oh, that’s Anna Dick- 
inson; it’s her voice; that is the way she 
always used her hands’—and that they rec- 
ognize them is assumed as an indication 
that I cannot act—I am still Anna Dickin- 
son. And the critics have made the most 
of them. I am sure I would succeed for 
this reason better with an audience to whom 
I was entirely unknown.” 

“Do you think of going to England?” 

“Mr. Mills, an Englishman, on the Globe- 
Democrat at St. Louis, spoke to me of that. 
He said I would succeed far better with an 
audience which is not always comparing 
me with myself. Speaking of St. Louis, 
while I was playing there an old lady in the 
audience was heard to say dolorously, ‘This 
is the most melancholy day I ever spent. 
To think of finding Anna Dickinsonin such 
company.’ At Providence three grim la- 
dies sat in the front seats. ‘Only think of 
seeing Anna Dickinson acting,’ greaned one. 
‘Goodness gracious,’ said another, ‘she’s got 
on a wig. De you suppose she’s lost all 
her hair? And look at them clothes, and, 
sakes alive, she’s painted. Anna Dickinson 
painted! Why, when I saw her she had 
black eyes, and now they’re china blue. 
How do you suppose she got that paint into 
her eyes?’ I suppose the blonde wig had 
brought out all the blue that is in my gray 
eyes.” 

“But my play? Ah, 1 am not a bit mod- 
est about my play. I know it is a good 
play, and it has borne the test. Wherever 
I have stayed a week my audience have in- 
creased steadily to the last. Yet the critics 
damned my play last spring as heartily as 
they did me. So perhaps they have made 
a mistake even about me. But I have had 
to amplify all the speeches; the play Mon- 
day night is in many respects new.” 

‘‘How did you happen to write the play?” 

“Once 1 was detained at Chicago. At 
that time I was doing a good deal of read- 
ing, and for the moment was interested in 
the conflict of the Protestant and Catholic 
movements during the reign of Henry VII. 
I read everything 1 could lay my hands on 
—books historical, political, Protestant and 
Catholic. From out of all that I read there 
appeared the character of Anna Boleyn, a 
a maligned and injured woman, and, as is 
my way when I am so intensely interested, 
I wanted te make a speech or write a book 
to make her cause my own. Finally, I de- 
cided to write a play, and blocked it all out. 
When I determined to go on the stage I con- 
cluded to use this play, and to complete it I 
read between three hundred and four hun- 
dred books.” 

“‘You have another play; have you not?” 

“Yes; but Ido not know that it will be 
brought out now. Of course, a manager 
wants a play to run as long as it will.” 

‘‘Have you any objections to telling any- 
thing of the other play?” 

“Yes, except this: it is a society play—a 
play of to-day—and a comedy. I think I 
will play comedy better than tragedy. Peo- 
ple seem to think I am a serious sort of a 
person or a quarrelsome person. The truth 
is I would do anything to avoid a quarrel, 





and as for being-serious, I don’t sit in pri- 
vate on a mountain-top among the frosts. I 
like fun and I like to have a good time. I 
have had it proposed to me to play in sever- 
al standard plays, and possibly I will.” 

‘‘Personally, Miss Dickinson, how do you 
like your stage life and surroundings?” 

“I will be glad to say that I have received 
many kind attentions from actors and ac- 
tresses, who express themselves as glad that 
I have gone upon the stage.” I have been 
visited by none ef the jealousies of which 
I was warned. As for the intoxication of 
the stage, there is nothing equal to making 
an extempore speech on a grand theme be- 
forea sympathetic audience. I enjoyed it. 
I was young, thinking ‘This is right and 
that must be wrong,’ and so went hitting 
right and left. After a while I saw the 
shield had twe sides. Even Democrats 
might be honest men. Then my days of 
public speaking were over. Yet I think the 
Democrats rather liked me. I remember 
the World printed a column of the nicest 
extracts in my book. One paragraph I re- 
member particularly, because the World 
singled it out, saying it regretted that such 
sweet sentiments were mixed up with such 
vile amalgamation.” 

But here 8 o’clock and engagements ter- 
minated an already prolonged interview.— 
New York World, 


MODERN ICONOCLASM. 


One by one our beautiful symbols, theo- 
ries and phrases are found to be mere myths, 
and are explained away by that disagreea- 
ble class of persons called realists, who 
would subject everything to the standard of 
truth. Our respected ancestors were not de- 
void ef imagination, so we find them mak- 
ing use of various symbols and figures of 
speech to represent their ideas. For instance, 
Liberty is symbolized by a woman bearing 
a scepter and set aloft as though too pure to 
mingle with the vulgar herd. What more 
touching tribute of veneration for Woman 
could have been devised; and what more 
appropriate, since women have in all ages 
and all climes been held as too pure to par- 
ticipate in the baser things of earth, and 
there has always arisen, in time of need the 
valorous knight to protect ‘‘my lady fair,” 
when left alone or deserted by her own 
kindred. Also Justice is represented asa 
woman of stern aspects, holding in her 
hands a pair of scales, with which she meas- 
ures out to all the precious commodity. 
Could anything show more plainly man’s 
confidence in woman and in her judgment? 
Yet there are in these latter days, those who 
do say and repeat openly, that the venera- 
ble fathers must have been jesting when 
they represented liberty by a woman, for 
the veriest bond-slave in existence was nev- 
er so restricted as she, having control of 
neither property, person, nor children. Also 
they say that it was a still better joke when 
a woman was made to hold the scales and 
weigh out the justice. For, how could a 
woman know what justice is, since the day 
that Adam shielded himself by laying the 
blame on Eve, it has been a valid excuse for 
a man tosay, ‘‘A woman tempted me, there- 
fore I sinned.” 

It is a proof of the fanaticism of the age, 
when a reformer thus gives vent to his feel- 
ings. ‘‘Woman, so feeble and crazy in 
body, fair enough sometimes, but full of in- 
firmities; with nerves prone to every pain; 
full of little weaknesses, more contemptible 
than great ones! I would go among wo- 
men and converse with them and see why it 
is that Woman gets so large a share of hu- 
man misery laid on her weak shoulders; I 
would see why it is that whether she be roy- 
al princess or cottage girl, still somehow 
the thing not fit for her isdone; and wheth- 
er or not there is some deadly curse on Wo- 
man, so that she has nothing to do and 
nothing to enjoy, but only to be wronged 
by man, and still to love him, and despise 
herself for it.” In the good old times peo- 
ple accepted their fate cheerfully and wise- 
ly adhering to the maxim, ‘‘Eat drink and 
be happy,” but now they go about talking 
of the ‘‘eternal fitness” of things, and wor- 
rying about food that is healthful and clothes 
that match in color, and speak long and 
loud abeut the ‘‘art of living,” all of which 
is very unspiritual, not to say profane. For 
it must be agreed that it is vulgar to be al- 
ways talking about food and clothes, and 
holy living upon earth, rather than of the 
after life. It is striking evidence of the un- 
belief of the age, that we are not content to 
otey the laws laid down by our fathers, but 
do constantly seek after some new thing. 
The old dragon of Conservatism is dead or 
asleep. Nothing is now held sacred, even 
the most honored ideas of the past are at- 
tacked and exploded, if possible. For in- 
stance that charming theory in which man 
was regarded as the oak and woman as the 
ivy is fast losing ground, and in place of 
that delightful little sonnet,— 


“Bonnie lass! bonnie lass! will you be mine? 
You shall neither wash dishes nor serve the wine; 
But sit on a cushion and sew up a seam, 

And dine upon strawberries, sugar and cream.” 


—we hear a well-known writer of the pres- 
ent day define sentiment as stickiness, shared 
by molasses, lobsters, &c. 

Figurative language, first introduced by 
necessity, was found to yield such pleasure 
to the imagination and communicate so 
much life to composition, that men came to 
use it in preference to plain language, even 








when they could express their meaning 
equally well by means of the latter. So we 
find the following phrases, which no ration- 
al person would attempt to take literally, 
have crept into our language, and add much 
to its beauty and strength: ‘‘All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereef, are citi- 
zens of the United States.” Here we find 
that the word persons, by afigure of speech, 
means men only, not women. 

‘*All men are created free and equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, such as life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Now this is a very 
pretty sentiment and well expressed, but the 
attempt to carry it out would undermine so- 
ciety. And still these ‘searchers after 
truth” are not content, but would drive out 
that highly esteemed phrase ‘‘Home is 
woman’s sphere,” without which the lan- 
guage would be greatly impoverished, and 
the masculine part of the household at a de- 
cided disadvantage in the war of words that 
is sometimes inevitable. Here is gratitude, 
if ever there was! Having used it, from 
time immemorial, as they would a beast of 
burden, they would now drive it out and let 
it perish. Fathers and mothers can never 
be sufficiently grateful to the author of the 
saying: ‘Early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
It has been made to do duty for generations, 
and yet shows no signs of wearing out. In- 
deed it might last until the millennium, if 
only modern skeptics could be made to hold 
their tongues and not corrupt the minds of 
the youth by saying that the man who wrote 
it was an old fogy, and that we have out- 
grown his philosophy. Lov FERREL. 

Keokuk, Ia. ‘ 





THE CULTIVATION OF LITERARY TASTE 
IN CHILDREN. 


We quote from a series of letters toa 
young mother, now appearing in Scribner. 
They are full of valuable suggestions: 

I know two little girls, aged seven and 
four, who, quite unconsciously, have made 
the acquaintance of some of the writin 
of our best poets, and find great delight in 
them, and are learning to appreciate good 
things, in a perfectly natural, child-like 
way. The oldest was a very nervous, ex- 
citable child; it was almost impossible to 

uiet her to sleep, and she was very wake- 
ul at night. When she was about three 
years old, her mother began reading te her 
at bed-time some of those pretty little 
ieces of poetry for children—such as are 
ound in so many collections like ‘‘Hymns 
and Rhymes for Home and Scheol,” ‘‘Our 
Baby” and the like, and found the rhythm 
so soothing to the child’s restless nerves, 
that she committed several to memery, to 
use when the book was not at hand. She 
kept the little book or newspaper-scrap in 
her work-basket, and when she was hold- 
ing the baby or could do nothing else, she 
learned a stanza or two. She soon had 
quite a collection at her tongue’s end, and 
now it is part of the bed-time routine for 
mamma to repeat one or two. The little 
rollicking wr old, a perfect embodi- 
ment of animal life and spirits, generally 
calls for Tennyson’s ‘“‘Sweet and low, wind 
of the western sea,” while the older one is 
charmed by Mary Howitt’s pretty ballad 
of ‘‘Mabel on Midsummer eve,”—sweet, 
pure, good English. all of it. I watched 
the older child, as she stood at the window 
beside her mother one wild November 
morning, looking at the dead leaves whirl- 
ing in the wind, while the mother recited 
to her Bryant’s lines, ‘‘The melancholy 
days are come.” It was almost as good as 
the poem to see the child’s grey eyes kindle 
with appreciation as she eagerly drank in 
the words. One can see the influence of 
this culture in the little songs they make up 
for their dollies,—a jingle and jargon, of 
course, but interspersed with remembered 
lines from their “‘little verses,” and having 
withal a good deal of rhythm and move- 
ment about them. Their ear has been ed- 
ucated toa certain ‘standard of apprecia- 
tion,—just as German children who grow 
up in an atmosphere of good music find de- 
light in harmonies which are hardly under- 
stood by our less cultivated American ears. 
Of course, you must carefully select be- 
forehand to suit the children’s minds, and 
must explain similes and allusions. 
27? 


THE WIFE’S PIN-MONEY. 


We do not know if it is possible fora 
man to understand a sensitive, high-spirited 
woman’s reluctance to ask for money, be- 
cause he can’t put himself in her place. 
It would require an impossible stretch of 
the imagination for him to conceive what 
his feelings would be if he were compelled 
to ask somebody when he wanted a new 
hat, or coat, or pair of shoes. Perhaps he 
might be able to approximate to something 
near her state of mind if he could recall 
his abject terror, when, as a boy, he ap- 
proached his father to crave the boon of a 
few extra dollars. A lady said to us: ‘I 
have lain awake half the night, dreading 
the stern necessity of asking my husband 
for money next day.”” Another said: “If 
I was absolute mistress of even the paltry 
sum of one hundred dollars a year, so that 
I could spend it without feeling responsible 
to anybody, I should feel that a great 
weight had been lifted off me.” A wife 
who does her share of work for the family, 
and by careful management and contriving 
adds to the common fund, is entitled to her 
share of the profits, and the division should 
be justly and cheerfully made by the head 
of the firm, as with any other partner. If 
women were so recognized and trusted, 
many whose souls are now tormented about 








the vexed question of their “rights” would 
be contented, happy ‘‘keepers at home.” 
—Toledo Blade. 
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MES, WHARTON’S APPEAL TO PRESID 
HAYES. ae 


A delegation of Quakers recently called 
on the new President at the White House 


to say a word for the peace policy toward 
the Indians. Among the party was the 
venerable Mrs. Wharton, who eight years 
ago stood in the same place of General Grant 
to urge the claims of justice and love, This 
devoted follower of the Prince of Peace, 
now between eighty and ninety as she stood 
before the newly elected President present. 
ed a scene that was very impressive. With 
great dignity of bearing and a sincerity 
which won the hearts of all present she read 
the following address: 

My Dear Friend, President Hayes— Right- 
eousness exalteth the people, but sin, if al- 
lowed, destroyeth the nation; and oh, I beg 
thee to use all thy power to prevent it! 
When a little girl in Philadelphia, I was ac. 
customed to seeing the Indians come into 
our city, delegated to the Government, 
meekly seeking for peace and fraternity. [ 
felt much interest intheir cause. That was 
seventy years ago, and during my long life 
I have not ceased to feel that unvarying re- 

rd. The stronger the persecutien, the 

eeper my sympathy, and I still hope to 
see them established in the hearts of their 
fellow-men before my long life shall have 
eee its mission on earth. As a mem- 

r of this general committee, I have visited 
the Indians in their homes in the Western 
wilds, and been in the wigwams of the 
seven agencies of our branch of the Societ: 
of Friends, and I know we are doing much 
good. Our men and our young women are 
with them, away from their refined and 
pleasant homes, whilst sewing societies in 
all the meetings are workin he the unclad 
heathen. And oh, we rejoice to learn from 
thy own lips to-day that thou canst sympa- 
thize with us in our work of peace and leve, 
Be true to thy promise, and hold up our 
hands. Thou art at the head of the great- 
est nation on earth, upheld by thirty-eight 
sovereign States and forty-five millions of 
people, surely payee of too much virtue 
to go against the humane spirit evinced b 
thee in our presence to-day. Farewell! We 
go back to our homes in joy, peace and 

ope. 








HUMOROUS, 


An Amherst freshman translated the Latin 
‘*On” as an abbreviation for ‘‘Schneider.” 


“Gently the dews are o’er me stealing,’ 
as the man said when he had five due-bills 
presented to him at one time. 


If girls would have roses for their cheeks, 
they must do as the roses do—go to sleep 
with the lilies, and get up with the morning 
glories. 


Spriggins says that he once prevented a 
severe case of hydrophobia by simply get- 
ting on a high fence and waiting there till 
the dog had gone away. 


“‘Excuse me, madam, but I should like 
to ask you why you leok at me so savagely,”’ 
said a gentleman to a lady at a party. 
“Oh! I beg pardon, sir; I took you for my 
husband.” 


Mrs. Partington says that just before the 
late war circumstances were seen round the 
moon nightly, shooting-star perambulated 
the earth, the desk of the sun was covered 
with black spots of ink, and comics swept 
the horizon with their operatic tales. 
Everybody said that it profligated war, and 
sure enough war did come. 


“Five o’clock tea.”—Mistress—‘‘I really 
must inquire, Timmins, why the tea comes 
up so weak of an afternoon?” Parler-maid 
—‘‘Well, it should not, m’um! Ceok, she 

uts in a spoonful for ’erself, a spoonful 
or myself, and a spoonful for the parlor; 
and as you rings as we finishes, I fills up the 
teapot myself with bilin’ water.”—Punch. 


Instructor in astronomy: ‘‘And now 
young gentlemen, which of ou can tell me 
the name of the greatest of the planets— 
the champion planets so to speak—of our 
solar system?” Student: ‘‘I can, sir; it’s 
Saturn.” Instructor, hesitatingly: ‘‘And 
how’s that, pray?” Student: ‘‘Why, be- 
cause he carries the belt.” Instructor dis- 
misses the class without further comment. 





A patron of a certain newspaper once 
said to the publisher: ‘‘Mr. Printer, how is 
it you never call on me for pay for your pa- 
per?” ‘‘O!” said the man of types, ‘we 
never ask a gentleman for money.” “‘In- 
deed,” replied the patron; “chow do you 
manage to get along when they don’t pay?” 
‘“‘Why,” said the editor, ‘‘after a certain 
time we conclude that he is not a gentleman, 
and we ask him.” 


A visitor to a private lunatic asylum, who 
found a distinguished looking man sitting 
moodily alone, went up and said to him, 
‘How do you do? I think I have seen 
you before. May I ask your name?” “My 
name!” returned the man, fiercely; “T am 
Alexander the Great!’ ‘‘Why,” said the 
visitor, who suddenly remembered having 
already had a discussion with the man, ‘‘the 
last time I was here you were St. Paul!” 
“Yes, of course,” the man rejoined quickly, 
**but that was by my first wife.” 


Senator Arago has a proverbially large 
nose. He is an hereditary Republican, and 
royalists swear by his organ, and artists are 
loud in their praises of its vermilion color. 
A few days ago, during the carnival in 
Paris, he was going to. Versailles, and in 
the same compartment of the railway car- 
riage were brether senators and a lady with 
an infant en her knees. The child com- 
menced to cry, and Arago endeavored to 
coax it to be calm, but the child cried the 
more. The lady begged he would cease his 
agar A as she was flying from Paris, 

er infant being terrified with the masks 
and false noses, so she would be obliged if 
Arago would remove his and conceal it for 
the remainder of the journey.—Paris Letter. 
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~ TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson, With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mre. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘Woman in 
American Society."’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change is not desirable, but for 


the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, © 


in a great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should haveand should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER BEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
onien or a. pap ———— Pyar 8. 

ris are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh exercises 





The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 


» Open upon a | ublic square which 
I an excellent play ground. Pwo yours’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 


and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 


Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
7 address, and an interview arran, if desired. 
ye 





CUSHINGS & LADD. 
WAT HES. Cheapest in the known 
world. & ne watch one ree to A . 
For terms address COULTER & CO .Chicago 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
warterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. vidends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up Gresameo fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in additjon to the amount required to 
pease aside semi-annually by the new Savings Bank 
° 6m5 


OPIUMa2Ees 
ton. 187 Washington particulary. Br. Cut iL 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

dds, io "ae ‘lan ae Ghee ee on 1a tor 
e usic 00 » 

$15.00. Send for Circular, ae 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 











Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 

New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW. YORE. 
potadents can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Your, Ear Infirmary a New 


. Winter on Opens on 
day of October. ‘ 
y the tad Catalogues and particulars, ad 


Dr. Msncy N. Baksr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 


JOTHAM., 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. 8q; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“Champ."") Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 
By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 
which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 

381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts. 
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MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOCAL. 
World of Song. * Gems of English Song. 
Wreath of Gems. * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Shower of Pearls. * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore's Irish Melodies. 


Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages. Sheet Music Size. Best col- 
lections of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accompa- 
niant. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. * Pianoforte {Gems. 


Home Circle, Vol. 1. 
Organ at Home. * Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAX MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 
Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music 
for Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book ! 


For Youne Laptes’ SEMINARIES AND NoRMAL 
ScHOOLS. 


By C, EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ N or 
mal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E. by his position, 
is well qualified to judge of the needs of the class of 
learners that will use this excellent book. It has, on 
its commodious pages, a full elementary course, and 
numerous elegant two-part and three-part songs, by 
the best composers. 176 pages. 


Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


Good News. (35 cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book, 
World of Song. ($2.50). Large book of bound music, 


* Home Circle, Vol. 2, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the prominent incidents 
in the lives of 100 composers, including most of the 
eminent talent of the last three centuries. Among 
the honorable names are those of: Abel, Auber. 
Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, 
Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spontini and Stradella, and of course, those 
of the better known “Great Masters.” Deserves a 
place in every library. 


Price $1.75. 
Any book mailed, post feee, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 

WIDE AW AK EE 
For 1877. 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Sh ~ ular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volame, 
Offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


1 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Il 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 


By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘Polly Witter." 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 
Wit. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “Achsah.” 
Tilustrated with engravings of celebrated spote, and 
with portraits drawn from Enctogrephe by Mies C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 


By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 
A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 


MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
VIL. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY — PAPERS.” 


III. 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, M 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty yates, Bem Fawcett, M: + 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. B. C. Slad as F. P, 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lanark Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents, The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Sammels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pvu2.isHEns. 





41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


SUCCESS! 


Unqestionably the Greatest Success ot 
the Day ! 








A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
P chines ! 


Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 





REMOV ATL 


—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G7" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 2% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ee" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. WITH MEMORIALS, 


By Mrs. Manta Weston CHAPMAN. Two Steel Por- 
traite and four other illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo, 
Uniform with “Life of George Ticxnor.” $6.00. 


This “Autobiography” has certain conspicuous 
qualities which can hardly fail to give it much the 
game popularity that the “Lives” of George Ticknor 
and Macaulay have enjoyed. Miss Martineau’s ex- 
traordinary range of literary and philanthropic ac- 
tivity, her comprehensive knowledge of the social, 
industrial, political, literary and religious movements 
of the last half-century, her large acquaintance with 
the distinguished men and women of her time, and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which she 
treated every question and person, not excepting her- 
self, render the story of her life peculiarly interesting. 

Many years ago she wrote her autobiography as im- 
partially as if she had been writing of an utter 
stranger. This severe truthfulness adds a rare charm 
to this work. 

Mrs. Chapman, who was intimately acquainted 
with Miss Martineau, by her special request has 
written a supplemental Memorial, completing the 
record of a unique career. 





“In reading this latest and last work from Miss 
Martineau’s hand, we are impressed with the belief 
that she has done for autobiography what Boswell 
did for biography, and that her work is so far the 
best one of its kind, and that no other autobiogra- 
pher deserves to be named as even second to her,”— 
N. Y. Huening Post. 


“The reminiscences of distinguished friends, can- 
didly and frankly given, form an interesting portion 
of the themes presented, and unite with many enter- 
taining incidents and lively anecdotes in making the 
volumes as enjoyable as a romance.”—Providence 
Journal, 


“As a means of studying one of the most remarka- 
able natures of the ceutury it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; as a note-book of English literary society dur- 
ing the past fifty years it is worth almost all other 
books of ‘recollections,’ ‘reminiscences,’ and ‘re- 
mains.’"’— The Christian Union. 


“In the Autobiography and Memorials of Harriet 
Martineau we have the most important work of its 
class, historically viewed, since the Life and Letters 
of George Tickner.”"— The Congregationalist. 


“If there be others—as we believe there are—who, 
like ourselves, found little to attract them in what 
was known of the life of Harriet Martineau, we think 
their views, like ours, cannot fail to undergo a change 
by a perusal of the work before us—certainly one of 
the finest pieces of autobiography in the English, or 
any other, language. The story which she tells in 
these two handsome octavos of the course of her life 
and opinions, is not only profoundly interesting as a 
whole, but even fascinating.”"—N. Y. Hvening Mail. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


WwW. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or vee 
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Boston, Apr. 14, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres 
to Box 368, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
* the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
eee of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 





The action of legislative bodies during 
the past winter in regard to Woman Suf- 
frage has been more encouraging on the 
whole than in any previous year. 

The Legislature of Colorado submitted a 
-Constitutional Amendment which provides 
that women may vote on the same terms as 
men. This amendment will be voted on 
next October. 

The Legislatures of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, have each passed a law by which no 
person shall be excluded from the practice 
of law in any court of these States on ac- 
count of sex. 

The Connecticut Legislature has secured 
to married women the right to all property 
owned by them before marriage, and to 
what they can earn afterward. But that 
which is done by the wife for her family is 
not considered earnings, and has no money 
value, though it would have such value if 
performed by any one else. Alsoa law was 
passed by which a husband and wife inherit 
equally each from the other, both personal 
property and real estate. 

In, the Rhode Island Legislature, a bill 
was submitted which provided that unmar- 
ried women and widows, might vote upon 
any proposition to impose a tax. This was 
accompanied by a report unusually friendly 

‘in spirit and tone. But this exclusion of 
all married women called out from Dr. W. 
F. Channing, a clear statement of the real 
question at issue, and criticism of the re- 
port, which we shall give our readers in 
some future number of the WoMAn’s Jour- 
NAL. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature, the bill 
for an amendment to the Constitution, so 
that women may vote on the same terms as 
men, passed the Senate by a majority of 
five. In the House the bill for Municipal 
Suffrage for women, wanted only twenty 
votes to carry it. Thirty-four Boston votes 
were cast against it—so it was Boston that 
turned the scale. 

The Vermont Legislature supported,in an 
able and friendly discussion, the right of 
Woman to serve on School Committees, but 
did not carry it. 

The presentation of a petition fora Six- 
teenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution in Congress, by twenty-three 
Senators in the Senate, and in the House by 
as many Representatives was a marked event, 
indicative of the improved temper of the 
times. 

In several States where Legislative action 
has been usual, the sessions are biennial, and 
this year there isnone. But inall the State 
Legislatures the remarkable thing is the 
change of tone, and of spirit in the report 
and.in the discussions had on the subject. 
Let us hope that the current has turned in 
favor of justice and of equal rights. 

L. 8. 
-- © > o-—_—_—_——- 


THE DREAMING IOLANTHE. 





All who visited the Woman’s Department 
of the Centennial Exposition, and who were 
fortunate enough to get a glimpse of the 
‘‘Dreaming Iolanthe,” a wonderful art study 
in butter, there exhibited, will not forget 
the delight and interest which this exhibi- 
tion awakened. Crowds persistently throng- 
ed its neighborhood. Only by a long strug- 
gle could one get sight of this novel work 
of art. Careful examination was impossi- 
ble. While to all questions concerning the 
artist, her history and aim, only unsatisfac- 
tory and contradictory replies were given. 

That same ‘‘butter head” is on exhibition 
in Boston now, at Amory Hall, 503 Wash- 
ington Street, Here are also other art stud- 
ies in butter—the ‘‘Little Mermaid” of Hans 
Andersen—a butter medallion of heroic size 
on glass—and here, also, Mrs. Brooks, the 
artist, may be seen modelling in butter ev- 
ery day. 

She had lost the simple tools with which 
she works, when I called at the hall this 
morning, and while she shaped the butter 
paddle, and whittled out the slender and 
queer-shaped sticks which she uses in mod- 
elling, she told the story of her life, and of 
her unrealized, but still passionate hopes 
and aspirations. Many of its saddest and 
most sacred passages can never be told to 
the curious. Fer her life, like that of many 

of the gifted, has been darkly veined by sor- 
row and loss, peverty and bereavement, hope 
deferred and uncongenial employment. 





“Is the mark of rank in nature a capacity for pain? 
Does the anguish of the singer make the sweetness of 
the strain?" 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Brooks was born in Cin- 
cinnati, nearly thirty-seven years ago. Her 
father, Abel Shawk, was the inventor of the 
steam-fire engine, and in connection with 
Capt. Eads wrought out the first gun-boats 
on the Mississippi during the war. Like al- 
most all inventors he died poor, leaving noth- 
ing to his family. The mother of Mrs. 
Brooks died when the daughter was be- 
tween three and four, leaving to the child 
only the haunting memory of the mother’s 
face, which, exquisitely sweet and beauti- 
ful, strives to reproduce itself in the faces 
she models to-day. 

The childhood of Mrs. Brooks was not 
happy. Between her father and herself 
there was the deepest and the tenderest af- 
fection, but he was absorbed in his inven- 
tiens, and she fell to the care of those who 
did not understand her. Her temperament 
was restless and dreamy, she was unlike oth- 
er children, had neither playmates nor play- 
things, was in continual trouble from the 
“total depravity of clothes,” which were for- 
ever soiled or torn, delighted in cats and 
birds and out-door life, but was happiest of 
all when ‘‘playing in the dirt,” especially if 
the dirt was the blue clay in the neighbor- 
hood of her home. She was pronounced 
“‘shiftiess’ and ‘‘good-for-nothing.” And 
visited by reproof and punishment, with in- 
cessamt prophecies of an ill-starred future 
dinned in her ears, she grew up with a mor- 
bid feeling that she was characterized by an 
excess of depravity that she could not rem- 
edy. 

The spring on Vine Street Hill, Cincinna- 
ti, was a favorite haunt of the lonely moth- 
erless child, where she amused herself by 
the day, with the forbidden water and mud. 
It is the same spot from which Powers took 
his first blue clay for modelling. One day, 
when about eight years old, she carried home 
a large lump of the clay with which she had 
been busying herself, and struck with the 
statuesque head embossed in gilt on the cov- 
er of Cary’s Danté, she set herself to model- 
ling it in the clay. She succeeded with the 
head to her childish satisfaction, but she 
put into the face a look of horror which she 
could not change, and which so repelled 
her, that after a day or two she threw the 
headaway. This was her first attempt at 
modelling. Up to this time she had only 
made pictures, tearing out the fly-leaves of 
every book on which she could lay hands, 
and cevering them with pictures of her own 
making, which she distributed to admiring 
children, whose love she coveted. 

At the age of twenty-three she married 
Samuel H. Brooks, a farmer by training and 
by inclination. His appreciation of her ge- 
nius, and his desire to grant her opportuni- 
ties for culture, availed nothing, for persist- 
ent ill-fortune has followed him in the South, 
where their home has been since the war. 

She commenced an earnest warfare with 
herself, seeking to repress her artistic tastes, 
and her unutterable longings for art culture. 
Whatever conventional women were expect- 
ed to do in her circumstances that she forc- 
ed herself to undertake Her husband took 
a plantation in Arkansas, nine miles from 
Helena, when she assumed the distasteful 
and severe drudgery of plantation work, liv- 
ing in affrighted loneliness, in times of un- 
paralleled trouble, not seeing the face of a 
white woman sometimes for nearly a year. 

When the cotton crop failed throughout 
the South, to help her husband, Mrs. Brooks 
began to make butter for the Helena mar- 
ket. Taking her first butter from the churn, 
and working it with the painstaking care of 
a novice, sternly bent on crushing out the 
artist within her, her eye was won by the 
pleasing effect of the tender, level light of 
the setting sun which streamed across the 
heaped-up butter. In an instant, she for- 
got her determination to keep to the level 
of the conventional farmer’s wife who knows 
only the routine of hard work, and with her 
butter paddle she quickly moulded the mass 
into a shell of many and graceful convolu- 
tions. It comforted her. 

Surely it could not be wrong, she thought, 
to compensate herself for the distasteful and 
lonely hard-working life she led by an in- 
dulgence of fifteen or thirty minutes in mod- 
elling the butter she had churned. Now, 
henceforth, all the butter for her own table 
was modelled into graceful and exquisite 
shapes as was that which she furnished for 
the few whom she knew and loved in Hele- 
na. 

One evening, an acquaintance at Helena 
sent her ‘‘Iolanthe, or King René’s Daugh- 
ter,” a poem translated from the Danish of 
Henrik Hertz. The volume was to be re- 
turned the next evening. By three o’clock 
of the afternoon of the next day she had 
finished the book, and then she despatched 
the churning which its perusal had post- 
poned. Taking the butter from the churn, 
towards sunset, all aglow with the inspira- 
tional vision of the sleeping Iolanthe, happy 
in her first dream of love, which had come 
to her in the reading of the poem, she 
wrought with inconceivable rapidity, and 
by dark had modelled her first Lolanthe. 
Her dying father sat beside her while her 
flying fingers shaped the beautiful face, 
watching her with holy serenity, and offer- 
ing now and then a suggestion. The photo- 
graph of this first Iolanthe is before me. 





It isa face of great delicacy, but it is adead 
face. After this, Mrs. Brooks modelled 
nothing for three years. 

Three years, more dreadful than any which 
had preceded them. The father passed 
away, treacherous friends and open enemies 
assailed her and her husband, utter finan- 
cial wreck befell them, every species of 
misfortune rained upon them—and in the 
midst of disaster their daugther was born. 
The dreadfulness of those years can never 
be understood by fortunate and sheltered 
women atthe North. No adequate descrip- 
tion of them can ever be written. 

Her first work after rallying from this de- 
pression, was the modelling of an exquisite 
head in a milk pan, for a church fair at 
Helena. It was exhibited on the payment 
of a ten-cent admission fee one evening, the 
proceeds going towards the roofing of the 
church, and then was eaten the next morn- 
ing. 

The next venture was happier. She sent 
one of her best studies to Mrs. Littleton, an 
artist of Memphis. The lady exhibited it 
for a week to admiring crowds, forwarded 
her the receipts of the exhibition, and the 
glowing and appreciative notices of the 
Memphis press. It was to the poor artist 
like a draught of the elixir of life, for it was 
almost her first recognition, and word of 
cheer. Encouraged, she modelled another 
head in butter for a country fair, which not 
only took a premium as a work of art, but 
also for the excellent quality of the butter. 
She also took premiums at the same time on 
the bread, crayon and water-color sketches, 
she exhibited. 

Her resolution was now taken. If possi- 
ble, she would break away from this life of 
repression, and go North where she might 
have opportunity, find culture and win sym- 
pathy. Her husband endorsed this deter- 
mination and pledged his assistance. The 
money she received for premiums added to 
$60 which Mr. Brooks was able to furnish, 
took her to ‘St. Louis, the ‘‘butter head” 
packed in ice in amilk pan on one knee, her 
baby on the other. She sought out Henry 
T. Blow and his daughter, and exhibiting 
the ‘‘Dreaming Iolanthe,” waited for their 
verdict, It was more favorable than any 
opinion ever before given, and was weighted 
with more value. ; 

An exhibition at St. Louis furnished the 
material for a similar undertaking in Cin- 
cinnati. Here she was most kindly received. 
Her father’s friends sought her out, their 
encouragement was not limited to words, 
and the Women’s Centennial Commitiee of 
Cincinnati, engaged her to model a head in 
butter for the Exposition, agreeing to de- 
fray her traveling expenses thither. She 
went to Philadelphia from a sick bed of 
months, intending only a short stay of a 
fortnight. But the kindly interest manifest- 
ed in her, the heartiness of the encourage- 
ment she received, and the new hopes en- 
kindled in her bosom, detained her in the 
Exposition till it closed, 

The great desire of Mrs. Brooks is for her 
daughter, a charming and gifted child of 
seven years, and not of seventeen, as re- 
ported. The child seems to have inherited 
the mother’s genius, and already shows re- 
markable ability in more than one direction. 
We are certain that the women of Boston 
will extend a hand of welcome and sympa- 
thy toMrs. Brooks. They are not wont to 
turn coldly from one of their own sex, who 
deserves so much because of her genius, 
her need, her heroism, and her patient en- 
deavor. In better health than when in the 
Exposition, relieved from the anxiety and 
perplexity which tormented her there, she 
appears to even better advantage now, than 
then. 

Her art studies are more satisfactorily ex- 
hibited, and considering that she has never 
received an hour’s instruction in art, and 
never saw the inside of a studio, her work, 
both in conception and execution must be 
regarded as very remarkable. No one can 
fail to be interested in her, Her motherly 
eagerness that her daughter shall have the 
chance in life which the mother has missed 
—her tender and wifely concern for the hus- 
band on the Arkansas farm—and her loyal- 
ty to her own sex which runs through all her 
speech, wins one over to the much-tried and 
long-enduring little woman, at the very first 
interview. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

—e>o—_—_____- 
WOMAN AS A LAWYER. 





We give in this week’s issue, a sketch, from 
a correspondent, of the late Miss Hulett, and 
also an article from the Chicago Zimes. 
The career of this woman is only another 
illustration of how the mists of prejudice fade 
before the sunlight of actual experience. 
Weare often told that Woman is out of her 
sphere when she attempts to enter the legal 
profession, that the constitution of the fem- 
inine mind, is such that she cannot bea suc- 
cessfullawyer. Weask those who still believe 
the above as gospel, to consider this fact. 
Here is a woman who won her way and 
earned a place at the Chicago bar. If Miss 
Hulett succeeded, why may not some ether 
woman also? All men are not fitted for the 
legal profession. Only a few who enter it 
reach eminent success A large majority of 
men who are admitted to practice, either 
fail or become only ordinary lawyers. So, 
doubtless, it would be with-women. Such 
cases as Miss Hulett’s clearly prove, how- 





ever, that some women who have the oppor- 
tunity, may obtain aneminent position. Be- 
fore the first quarter of the second century 
of our history closes, the fact will be de- 
monstrated beyond a denial. 

All we ask in this,as in other cases, is that 
women may have equal education and op- 
portunities with men. The Boston Post in 
commenting on the action taken by the 
Chicago bar on the death of Miss Hulett says: 

The commemorative resolution confessed 
that a prejudice had been overcome by the 
womanly as well as professional demeanor 
of this lady. It declared that she was ‘‘true 
to her clients and their interests as well as to 
her sex and her duty.”” This was not mere- 
ly following the old injunction to say noth- 
ing but good of the dead, but it was an hon- 
est surrender of prejudices that had been 
shown by the best of proof to be without 
foundation. Miss Hulett demonstrated to 


-the acceptance of the most alert critics that 


the sex, so far as she represented it, was not 
out of place in the profession that she adopt- 
ed. She proved that it did not unsex a wo- 
man. On the contrary, she gained strength 
of character without losing the distinctive 
graces of womankind. She made it easier 
for those who are to follow her in the line of 
Woman’s work that she chose, and her sis- 
ters who are looking for a wider field of use- 
fulness have also rcason to honor her mem- 
ory. 8. W. B. 





«feo ———_ 


THE COST OF WHIPPING WIVES, 


The following items which are cut at 
random ‘from the current news, are com- 
mended to Mr. Sheftield in the Rhode Island 
Legislature, and to Col. Conwell and Mr. 
Cantield in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
who oppose the right of women to protect 
themselves on the ground that men now 
protect women better than they protect 
themselves :— 

Heinrich Weichert, a tailor of No. 155 
McKibben Street, has been repeatedly 
brought into the justices’ courts for brutal 
wife-beating. On Saturday, for his last and 
most cruel offense, Justice Guck inflicted a 
fine of $50, with the alternative of fifty 
days in jail. 

William Smith, a young German, was 
committed for examination on Saturday on 
the charge of his wife, whe testified that on 
the previous evening he had struck her and 
then held her arm against the stove until 
she fainted and her arm was blistered from 
elbow to hand. 


Mary Kenny of No. 181 Prospect Street, 
in Justice Riley’s court-room on Friday, 
charged her husband with kicking and 
beating her. Kenny was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. When he heard his 
sentence he muttered some threats and sat 
down among the prisoners, his wife beside 
him. A moment after a shriek from the 
woman startled the court and spectators. 
Her husband had struck her a blow under 
the right ear, which threw her to the floor, 
and before the officers could overpower him 
he had kicked her with his heavy boot un- 
der the left eye, causing a deep gash from 
which the blood flowed freely. The officers 
handcuffed Kenny, after throwing him on 
the floor. He was arraigned on a new 
charge of assault and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

A bad case of wife beating came before 
Justice Semler recently. Agnes Fay alleged 
that her husband John had often taken her 
into a room, locked the door and then de- 
liberately beaten and kicked her until she 
was scarcely alive. One of her children, 
she said, was born dead because of such a 
beating, and she preferred death to living 
with him. John Fay was admitted to bail, 
and as soon as released went home and be- 
gan an onslaught on his wife. She ran to 
the Twelfth Precinct for protection, and 
Justice Semler ordered Fay’s rearrest. 

Hardly a ‘‘fragrant docket.” These are 
not the feuds of sovereigns among them- 
selves, as they would be, were the sover- 
eignty of the people a fact, as well as a theo- 
ry; but the abuse which a lawless male ar- 
istocrat heaps upon the unfortunate female 
retainer who belongs to him. See how our 
modern feudal court regards such deadly 
assaults. Cruel wife beating, not a first of- 
fence, $50 fine; beating, kicking wife, calf- 
skin boot, probable motherhood, two months 
imprisonment; cruel beating, kicking of 
wife, locking in room, and beating, still-born 
babe, admitted to bail. Cc. C. H, 


THE QUESTION RE-OPENED. 





The Methodist conference of New Jersey 
are again in grief. Brother Buckley and 
the majority who voted with him hoped to 
settle the question of Woman’s preaching 
when they refused to hear the Rev. Anna 
M. Oliver. But his attempt at coarse wit 
has not succeeded. Burning with the zeal 
to save souls, another woman appears as a 
disturber of the ministerial peace. In this 
case the wife feels the duty and claims the 
opportunity alike with her husband. Mrs. 
Henry Wheeler, the wife of a Methodist 
minister, confronts the brethren of the con- 
ference and forcibly argues that the work 
of evangelizing the world does not belong 
exclusively to any sect or sex. She insists 
that she has a duty to perform in this re- 
gard,and maintains that Woman,no less than 
Man, will be held responsible for the man- 
ner in which her gifts are employed. It 


‘would be difficult to pick a flaw in this ar- 


gument. If Mrs. Wheeler or Anna M. 
Oliver have the power to preach and do 
preach so as to convert men and women, 
are they not under as strong a moral obliga- 
tion to do so as Mr. Moody? 

Still the brethren do not see thus. The 
Rev. W. H. Lavett, a New York Baptist 
pastor, in a recent article is reported as 





a 
also maintaining that when a woman at. 
tempts to preach, she places herself in 
position of war with the divine appoint. 
ment. We have not seen his paper, and 
therefore cannot speak of his method of 
argument. But the conclusion is very wide 
of the truth. Probably St. Paul is made 
responsible for opinions which have their 
source in the writers own prejudices and 
false convictions. But the scales will fal) 
from the eyes of all such. The Methodist 
conference wil! not need many more discus. 
sions to see the truth. The influence of 
Mrs. Wheeler's plea will be felt. ‘‘Probably,” 
says the Boston Post in commenting on thig 
subject, ‘‘Miss Oliver would not have estab. 
lished or asserted this principle any more 
positively had she been allowed by the cour- 
tesy of the Conference to give her views on 
St. Paul and expound the doctrinal points 
of her particular school of theology. The 
smoothness of the meeting might have been 
a little ruffed by Mrs. Wheeler’s remarks, 
but the roof did not fall nor the floor sink; 
so when the next Conference meets the ob- 
jections to hearing actual and wholesome 
truths from feminine lips may be fewer and 


fainter.” s. W. B. 
oe 


HEN CONVENTION. 


The pert young chap who presides over 
the news columns of the Bee evidently thinks 
he has said a wonderfully smart thing when 
he speaks of the State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation as a ‘“‘hen convention.” hy, 
sonn » your elders and betters grew asham- 
ed of that platitude before you were out of 
pinafores.—New North West. 

The pert people do not all live in Oregon. 
Hon. Mr. Sheftield who goes from Newport 
to the Rhode Island Legislature said to one 
of the noblest women in that State, and who 
as president of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association, appeared %efore the 
Legislature, ‘‘I did not think you would 
come round with your hen convention 
again.” But we forgive both Mr. Sheffield 
and the editor of the Bee all the mere readi- 
ly because we know they will both be very 
sorry for it sometime. L. 8. 

—e>o— 


MISS DICKINSON AND HER CRITICS. 





We give in our present issue the report 
of an interview of Miss Dickinson with the 
New York World’s reporter. On Monday 
evening of this week, after the play was 
over, she came upon the stage and ina vigor- 
ous speech replied to her critics. She com- 
plained of Mr. Winter’s criticisms in the 
Tribune, and said they were ‘‘neither manly, 
generous nor just.” In conclusion she said, 
‘All I ask is that the New York papers 
state the facts of me and of my work, not 
simply in this town but elsewhere; and all 
I ask of the good, kind, friendly people 
whom I have faced for many a year in New 
York is that they go away from here and 
say to their friends and neighbors, ‘Don’t 
read what the New York papers say and 
then sit in judgment, but give Anna Dick- 
inson a chance with ber own work. Go 
and see and listen, and then if you condemn, 
Anna Dickinson has not one word to say in 
her defense.’ ”’ 8. W. B. 





oe 


WOMEN IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


At a meeting of the bar of Chicago, held 
to take action in commemoration of the 
death of Miss Alta M. Hulett, attorney-at- 
law, the following was one of the resolu- 
tions adopted: 


‘Resolved, That although the legal profession has 
hitherto been almost, if not altogether, considered as 
pe meg hm, Aa men to practice, yet we freely recog- 
nize Miss Hulett's right to adopt it as her pursuit in 
life, and cheerfully bear testimony to the fact that in 
her practice she never demeaned herself in any way 
unbecoming a woman. She was always true to her 
clients and their interests, but she Was equally true to 
her sex and her duty; and if women who now are, or 
hereafter shall become, members of our profession 
shall be equally true, its honor will never be tarnished, 
nor the respect, good will, and esteem which it is the 
duty and pride of man to accord to woman be in the 
least diminished by their membership.” 


Which, translated, means that men are 
not only ready to welcome into one of their 
own professions women having the requisite 
intellectual qualifications, but that the wel- 
come will be the warmer if the women en- 
tering shall not leave behind the more femi- 
nine attributes of the sex. Portia did deliv- 
er judgment, but the counselor’s cap became 
the pretty locks it could not hide, and the 
jurist’s cloak lent additional grace to the 
symmetry and litheness of female youth. 

The cardinal mistake which irrational ad- 
vocates of women’s rights have made is in 
libeling their actual intention by an appar- 
ent pretense that Woman in the professions 
is to be something less of a woman and 4 
little more of a man. The women who 
have successfully entered the professions of 
law, medicine, and journalism and those 
who, like Mrs. Livermore, carry a finer 
culture than many men into the pulpit, are 
the best answer to the charge so flippantly 
made that a woman ceases to be feminine 
when she turns her brain to account in @ 
practical, honorable, and capable way. The 
vulgar absurdity that she is ‘‘womanly” 
who darns stockings, scrubs floors, and car- 
ries garbage; and she is ‘‘womanly” who 
devotes herself to gossip, fashion, dissipa- 
tion, and vice; while she is not ‘‘womanly” 
who becomes a physician, a lawyer, a jour- 
nalist, a minister, lurks only in heads too 
stupid to understand their own better in- 
stincts, or too base to value in Woman that 
which is dearest in her to man and most es- 
teemed in her own eyes—the power to win 
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and to keep man’s love through his respect 
for herself. There is no lasting love with 
out respect; and, looking over the face of 
society, who are the happiest mates? Whose 
are the attractive homes? What class of 
women make, by universal consent, the 
tenderest and most faithful wives, the de- 
voted and efficient mothers? The women 
between whom and their husbands there is 
the closest bond of intellectual sympathy. 
It is just as true as it is old that “Every 
man’s home is his heaven or his hell,”-—and 
that home is most like heaven in which the 
professional man finds in his wife the bloom 
and sweetness of conjugal virtue and a mu- 
tual consciousness of mental companionship. 

The greatest women of the world in every 
age have been those who were most thor- 
oughly women in the tenderest attributes of 
sex. Mrs. Browning said this, in fact to 
George Sand, who in vainly endeavoring to 
become a man in order to get bread, assum- 
ed the role she deemed necessary for her 
necessities, and in France at that time she 
may not have been far wrong: 

“Trae genius, but true woman! dost deny 

Thy woman's nature with a manly scorn, 

And break away the gaudes and armlets worn 
By weaker woman in captivity? 

Au, vain denial! that revolted cry 

Is sobbed in by a woman's voice forlorn! 

Thy woman's hair, my sister, all unshorn, 
Floats back disheveled strength in ny. 
Disproving thy mau’s name! and while before 

world thou burnest in a poet-fire, 

We see the woman-heart beat evermore 
Throng the large flame. Beat purer, ‘heart, and 

igher. ... 

Even George Sand could not change her na- 
ture. What good and bad men loved in her 
was not her genius but her charms as a wo- 
man; and when she lay upon her death-bed it 
was not the man’s determination that nerved 
her for the end, but the caress of children’s 
curls and their innocent and playful prattle. 

Women who are unusually gifted in intel- 
lect, and whom necessity or choice leads to- 
ward the professions, need to be taught a 
little more than they have been that to be 
professionally fortunate they must obtain 
the esteem of the men among whom they 
toil; and this esteem is to be secured and 
retained by their womanly virtues. Possess- 
ing these, they can well afford to despise the 
cowardice and criticism of men who have 
just brain enough to cavil at them.—(Chica- 
go Times. 

EE ae 
FACTS PLAINLY STATED. 

Under the above head, a correspondent of 
the New North West, gives asensible view of 
a matter so important to the health of moth- 
ers and children, that we gladly give them 
place :— 

Take, for instance, a case, the counterpart 
of which may be found in any neighbor- 
hood—nay, which is too often a fair sample 
of the whole: A wife and prospective moth- 
er is expected to go on with all the labors of 
the house as usual; to wash the clothing of 
the family, stooping painfully over the wash- 
board; draw the water, keep up the fires, 
lift tubs and boiler, and intersperse these 
occupations by cooking dinner and washing 
dishes and the care of a creeping or  tod- 
dling little one, or perhaps three or four 
ranging from one fo six years of age, and 
supplement the whole by scrubbing. As a 
natural consequence, her blood becomes 
over-heated, her nerves unstrung, her tem- 
per tried. These are still further taxed by 
unjust demands, a compliance with which 
is falsely deemed duty, and when at last the 
angel of slumber folds for a time his grate- 
ful pinions about her, both body and brain 
are utterly exhausted. She rises after a 
night disturbed by the children, unrefreshed, 
and goes once more through the dull rou- 
tine of the duy before, varied perhaps by 
ironing, baking, or running the sewing-ma- 
chine at its greatest velocity. 

Is it any wonder that children born under 
such a system of slavery should possess 
weak bodies, and warped and dwarfed 
minds? The wonder is that so many are 
preserved from a state of absolute idiocy or 
fiendish wickednesss, and that even such a 


~ Meager proportion arrive at maturity. 


Thousands of human beings are yearly 
launched upon the great ocean of life with 
disordered bodies and distorted minds who 
could have been born well, had their parents 
given the attention which common-sense de- 
mands they should do, to their pre-natal con- 
ditions. 

Nor do the adverse influences that the 
slavery of mothers entails stop with the 
birth of their offspring, as any one can see 
who will watch a mother after a few brief 
weeks of partial recuperation go about with 
her youngest at her breast, its predecessors 
clinging to her skirts, while she performs 
the same wo a 4 is borne down by the 
same cares, and is oppressed by the same 
mistaken submission to so-called duty. Whe 
so lacking in intelligence as not to see that 
this course entails upon offspring, a curse 
which grows with their growth and is in 
turn transmitted to prosterity? 

Whenever a mother takes upon herself the 
high and holy office ef motherhood, she 
should be relieved frem all drudgery and 
hard work, both for her own sake and for 
the sake of the offspring; only taking that 
kind and amount of exercise which she 
finds beneficial to health. 

If such provision could be made as to 
secure to pospective mothers freedom from 
excessive toil and anxiety, and opportunity 
for rest and recreation be given, and time 
allowed for the society of friends and pleas- 
ant associations and for intellectual pursuits, 
ene generation would make such a change 
in the moral status of society as would make 
our earth a comparative paradise. Nor is 
this impracticable; in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred such arrangements can be 
made; and in the hundredth case the wo- 
man should be excused from taking upon 
herself or being compelled to submit to con- 
ditions of maternity. Mrs. M. 





VOTE IN THE HOUSE. 


The vote on the Amendment giving Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage to Women in the House of 
Representatives was as follows: (Democrats 
indicated by a star.) Although we are dis- 
appointsd in the result, it is one which need 
not cause discouragement to the friends of 
Equal Suffrage. The vote was a gain on 
last year. A change of twenty votes would 
have given us the majority. Slowly the 
work goes on. We have pushed our par- 
allel nearer theenemy. Now we must, dur- 
ing the year, by public discussion and the 
formation of clubs, push the line forward. 
In the end victory will come. 

YEAS. 


Stillman B. Allen, Boston. 
John J. Babson, Gloucester. 
Orlando 8. Bailey, Amesbury. 
Henry F. Barker, Saw: 
Charles E. Barnes, Plymouth. 
James E, T. Bartlett, Peabody. 
Benjamin 8. Batcheler, New Bedford. 
Daniel J. Bates, Cohasset. 
Frank W. Bird,* Walpole. 
Francis C. Bowen, Leominster. 
George Bradford, Duxbury. 
Wm. H. H. Bryant, Pembroke. 
Joseph Buckminster, New Bedford. 
Francis Carll, Lowell. 
Charles H. Chase, Salem. 
Lafayette Clapp, East Hampton. 
Wilder P. Clark, Winchendon. 
John D. Cogswell, Leicester. 
Charles W. Davis, Templeton. 
Justin Dewey, Great Barrington. 
Jarvis N. Dunham,* Pittsfield. 
W. Irving Ellis, Melrose. 
Jackson B. Farnam, Cheshire. 
Charles F. Gerry, Hyde Park. 
Onslow Gilmore, Stoneham. 
Frank B. Goulding, Worcester. 
Andrew Hall, Boston. 
Henry M. Hartshorn, Malden. 
Thomas J. Hastings, Worcester. 
Frederick Hathaway, Taunton. 
Nathan M. Hawks Lynn., 
Milton L. P. Heustis,* Boston. 
Charles H. Ingalls,* N. Adams. 
Edward J. Jenkins,* Boston. 
Peter R. Johnston, Holliston. 
Ensign Kimball, Revere. 
William H. Kinsman, Winchester. 
Hosea M. Knowlton, New Bedford. 
Asa 8. Lawrence, Groton. 
John D. Lovell, Worcester. 
Louis G. Lowe, Bridgwater. 
Hale 8. Luther, Rehobeth. 
James Macintosh, Needham. 
George B. Melcher, Salem. 
Francis P. Merriam, Middleton. 
‘Simeon Merritt, Ashburnham. 
Alfred Miller, Fitchburg. 
Wm. H. Montague, North Brookfield. 
Aaron R. Morse, Williamsburg. 
Dexter Newton, Southboro, 
Weaver Osborn, Fall River. 
Charles 8. Osgood, Salem. 
Baxter E. Perry, Medford. 
Albert E. Pillsbury, Boston. 
Oliver J. Rand, Cambridge. 
James P. Ray, Franklin. 
James H. Richards, Lynn. 
Samuel Rhodes,* Marblehead. 
Cyrus K. Russell, Lowel. 
Geerge W. Sanderson, Littleton. 
Luther A. Sargent, Chelmsford. 
Josephus Shaw, Braintree. 
Henry Shortle, Provincetown. 
Dana Z. Smith, Salem. 
Iram Smith, Fall River. 
Samuel Snow, Barnstable. 
Charles Stickney, Groveland. 
Eben F. Stone, Newburyport. 
Ezekiel R. Studley, Rockland. 
Charles B. Swain, Nantucket. 
Edward I. Thomas, Brookline. 
Charles F. Thurston, Cambridge. 
John W. Tilton, Naverhill. 
Merrit Torrey, Plainfield. 
Augustus 8. Tuttle, Milford. 
Levi C. Wade, Newton. 
Alonzo Warren, Boston. 
Sidney F. Whitehouse,* Boston. 
Edward Whitney, Belmont. 
George C. Wilson,* Taunton. 
Thomas Winship, Wakefield. 
Joseph Wiswall, Boston. 
Henry P. Woodbury, Beverley. 
—83. 
NAYS. 
Greenville 8. Allen, Freetown. 
Samuel Atherton, Boston. 
Thomas M. Babson,* Boston. 
Alonzo Bancroft, Boston. 
Perley Bartlett, Stirling. 
Henry A. Barton,* Dalton. 
Charles D. Bickford,* Boston. 
Abraham O. Bigelow, Boston. 
Warren A. Bird,* Natick. 
Stephen H. Bodurtha,* Agawam. 
John Q. A. Brackett, Boston. 
Warren 8. Bragg, Chicopee. 
Parcellus D. Bridges, South Deerfield. 
Henry J. Brown,* Boston. 
Horace J. Canfield,* Stockbridge. 
Nahum Chapin,* Boston. 
Leonard Clark, Springfield. 
John D. Cobb, Dedham. 
George N. Cone,* Chester. 
John H. Cook, Boston. 
Wm. H. Cook, Milford. 
Israel C. Cornish, New Bedford. 
Samuel E. Crocker, Fitgchburg. 
Edward J. Crossman,* Lowell. 
Thomas Cunningham, Somerville. 
Timothy Dacey, Lawrence. 
George F. Daniels, Oxford. 
George A. Dean, Attleboro. 
Obed Delano, Marion. 
Cornelius Desmond,* Boston. 
Abratha Doane, Harwich. 
Daniel Doherty,* Boston. 
Curtis Eddy, East Bridgwater. 
Francis 8. Egleston,* Westfield. 
Levi Emlry, Lawrence. 
John B. Fairbanks, Oakham. 
James W. Fox,* Boston. 
Andrew J. Freeman,* New Marlboro. 
Henry W. Fuller, Boston. 
Wm. 8S. Gleason, Billerica. 
Martin T. Glynn,* Boston. 
James B. Graham,* Boston. 
Frank 8. Gross,* Lee. 
Charles Hale, Boston. 
Charles Hallett, Mansfield. 





Patrick H. Hallinan,* Boston. 
Leander M. Hannum, Cambridge. 
George F, Hayden, South Weymouth. 
Samuel R. Heywood, Worcester. 
Clement H. Hill, Boston. 

John Hillis, Maynard. 

Richard Holley, Edgartown. 

Wm. C. Howard, South Easton. 
Caleb B. Huse, Newburyport. 
George W. Jobnson, Brookfield. 
Joseph J. Kelley,* Cambridge. 
Patrick Keyes,* Lowell. 

Wm. B. Kimball, Enfield. 

Alfred Lawes. Brockton. 

Henry Lee, Boston. 

Thomas Lonergan,* Canton. 
Benjamin 8. Lovell, East Weymouth. 
Francis Low,* Chelsea. 

Pardon Macomber, Fall River. 
Hugh A. Madden,* Boston. 
James. T. Mahoney,* Boston. 
William Marchant, Rockport. 
Isaac B. Martin, Southbridge. 
Matthew J. McCofferty,* Worcester. 
James H. Mellen,* Worcester. 
Frederick K. Merrill, Salisbury. 
James T. Murphy,* Marlboro. 
Erastus M. Nash, Abington. 
John F. Newton, Boston. 
Nathaniel A. Newton, Bolton. 
Dennis O’Connor,* Boston. 
Henry B. Osgood, Northbridge. 
Cornelius O’Sullivan,* Worcester. 
Alonzo Penney, Lynn. 

Wm. C. Peters,* Boston. 

Darius Pierce, Methuen. 

Henry Pierce, West Boylston. 
Samuel C. Pitman,* Swampscott. 
Charles G. Pope, Somerville. 
Charles J. Prescott, Boston. 
Dennis G. Quirk,* Boston. 

David Randall, Waltham. 
Charles E. Ranlett, Newton. 
Wm. A. Read,* Lowell. 

George R. Reed, Dartmouth. 
Charles B. Rice, Danvers. 
William Robinson, Chelsea. 
Harrison A. Sheldon, Wilmington. 
John K. C. Sleeper, Malden. 
Solomon 8. Sleeper, Cambridge. 
Peter D. Smith, Gloucester. 
Newell Snow, Greenfield. 

Noah Swett, Wellfleet. 

Louis N. Tappan, Manchester. 
Oliver Taylor, Haverhill. 

Francis N. Thayer, Blackstone. 
Edward F. Thayer, Boston. 
Leonard Thompson, Jr.,* Woburn. 
Dexter A. Tompkins,* 8. Boston. 
Wm. R. Thompkins, Wrentham. 
Wm. G. Train,* Boston. 

John Turner, Boston. 

Joseph Walker, Royalston, 
James L. Walsh,* Baeten. 

John D. Washburn, Worcester. 
Wm. Watts, Taunton. 

Michel F. Wells,* Boston. 
Samuel H. Wentworth,* Boston. 
John W. Wheeler, Orange. 
James White, Boston. 

Charles 8. Whitmore, Framingham. 
Wm. G. Whitmore, Montague. 
Wm. W. Wilde,* Concord. 
Henry H. Wilder, Lowell. 

Henry Winn, Buckland. 

Isaac Winslow, Middleboro. 
John H. Wright,* Holyoke. —122 





od 
v 


YEAs—Republicans, 5. 


Democrats, 8 — 8&3 
nays—Republicans, 81. 
Democrats, 41—122 
—.> 








MRS, SHIELDS IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Mary F. Shields, of Colorado Springs, 
who has been appointed the general agent 
of that State Suffrage Association, is pros- 
ecuting her work with marked success. Her 
lectures are attended by crowds of eager 
listeners; churches are open to‘her, and the 
press with a few exceptions aids her in a 
praiseworthy manner. 

The Enterprise and Chronicle thus an- 
nounces her meetings in Trinidad: 

Woman Suffrage! The agitation com- 
menced! Mrs. Shields in Trinidad! Two 
good lectures and twe good audiences! 

Mrs. Mary F. Shields came to Trinidad 
last Thursday evening, and on Friday even- 
ing according to announcement in this pa- 
per, was welcomed in the Methodist church, 
by the largest number that the edifice could 
hold. Mrs. Shields lays no claims to orato- 
rical powers, but she has a modest and un- 
assuming manner of presenting her subject 
which carries force with it. The meeting 
was called to order by Rev. J. E. Rickards, 
and on motion of Maj. Rice, J. W. Terry 
was elected chairman. The chairman re- 
quested Rev. Mr. Rickards to open the 
meeting with prayer, after which Mrs. 
Shields was introduced, and delivered her 
address. 

By request of several influential Spanish- 
speaking citizens, Mrs. Shields was induced 
to remain over and deliver another lecture 
on Saturday evening. On this occasion her 
address was interpreted into Spanish by N.. 
Segura, Esq., who presided at the meeting. 
There were ever one hundred Spanish peo- 
ple present, who gave the lecture close at- 
tention and showed considerable interest in 
the subject. 

The question of Woman Suffrage is now 
fairly before the people of Las Animas coun- 
ty, and we understand the question will be 
Aiened fully between now and October 
2nd, at which time the people will have the 
privilege of giving expression to their views, 
through the ballet. 

Mrs. Shield is a sister of our long-time 
co-worker, Mrs. R. N. Hazard, of St. Louis. 
and like her has a true baptism for her work. 
We wish her success. L. 8. 
>- 


HOW MANY SOVEREIGNS. 





Ex-President Grant is reported to have 
said in relation to his retirement from pub- 
lic life that he now knew what it was to be 
a sovereign; that he greatly enjoyed his re- 
lief from the cares and responsibilities of 
governing forty millions of sovereigns. 

Forty millions of sovereigns! Why the 
adult male voters of the United States do 





not number twenty millions. We should 
like Gen. Grant to explain how the millions 
of disfranchised women he has ruled over 
are in any sense sovereigns. Some of usare 
fighting for the crown, but not one so far 
has gained it. © Cc. H. 


——---— ome 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR COLORADO. 





Epitors JourNAL:—I desire to acknowl- 
edge, through your columnsthe receipt of 
the following sums of money, to be used for 
Suffrage work in Colorado: 

From friends in Rhode Island $20.00. 
Worcester, Mass., Charles Hadwin, $20.20; 
George F. Hoar, $10.00; A Friend of the 
cause, $10.00; H. G. O. Blake, $5.00; A 
Friend, $4.00; Theo. Brown, $2.00; A 
Friend, $2.00; A Friend, $1.00; Samuel 
May, Leicester, $10.00 Sarah Russell May, 
$1.00 MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

- oe 
PRESIDENT ELIOTT AND MISS 
MARTINEAU. 





Harriet Martineau struck the right vein 
when she taught the principles of political 
economy in fiction, at first without knowing 
it; and now inthe April Galary Charles 
Wyllys Elliott will attempt to teach it, with- 
out letting his readers know it, in an article 
on the very pertinent subject of “‘The Hard 
Times,” ‘‘Woman’s intuition and man’s 
learning!” When the former has in addi- 
tion a college training, we shall look for 
great things. 





oe 


CORRECTION. 


It was not Hon. Frank Bird of Walpole 
who moved the previous question on the 
discussion of the Woman Suffrage Bill in 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, as our type, said, but Hon. William 
A. Read, of Lowell. L. 8. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mme. Demorest accompanied Jennie June 
abroad. 

Miss Wealthy M. Green, of Rochester has 
just won a breach of promise suit and is 
Wealthy-er than she was by $8000. 

It is claimed that Mme. Anna Bishop has 
traveled longer and farther than any other 
woman living or who has ever lived. 

Mme. Adelina Patti has appeared with the 
greatest success in Semiramide, a part the 
lady has not heretofore sustained in Europe. 

The accomplished daughter of George 
Jones does the scissors work and household 
department for the New York Sunday 7mes. 

Rev. Anna Oliver, the revivalist from Pas- 
saic, N. J., preached last Sunday morning 
and evening in the First-Place M. E. Church 
to very large congregations. 

President and Mrs. Hayes have sent an in- 
vitation to William Cullen Bryant and 
daughters to make a visit to Washington, 
and be their guests at the White House. 

The richest ladies in America probably 
are Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of New York 
City and Mrs. Wm. Gammell, only child of 
the late Robert H. Ives of Providence, both 
of whom have summer residences at New- 
port. 

The Sisters Smith have published a report 
of the law case in the matter of their cows 
in pamphlet form. We have a few copies 
at this office fof sale at fifty cents each. It 
isa valuable document to have, and will 
hold a historic plan equal in value to any of 
those now a hundred years old. L. 8. 

Mme. Ristori recently gave a perform- 
ance atthe Apollo Theater in Rome, for the 
benefit of the Working Men’s Co-operative 
Society. The piece was ‘‘Elizabetta d’ In- 
ghilterra,” and the great actress was ably 
seconded by the Morelli Company, which 
came expressly from Siena for the represen- 
tation. 

The bill conferring the property-rights of 
single women on wives whose husbands 
have not provided for them for six months, 
has passed both houses of the Legislature 
of Rhode Island. The bill also gives the 
wife, in such a case, the custody of her 
children, The house has appropriated $20, - 
000 for a women’s prison. 

Mrs. Johnson, in an address on Menday 
last, at the Park Street noon meeting, was 
telling those present that God holds us re- 
sponsible for the gift of teaching he has 
given us. She was speaking in reference to 
the Sunday Schools. But is it not equally 
true of Miss Anna M. Oliver, or any other 
woman whom God has empowered with the 

gift of preaching? 

Baby Land, is winning its way. It re- 
quires rare gifts to make a magazine for the 
very small children. The little souls must 
not be frightened, torn and scarred, but 
helped te gentle, generous, just and sym- 
metrical growth. This Baby Land seems to 
be doing, as the Nursery has long done for 
those of a little larger growth. Miss Ella 
Farnam as the editor, may congratulate her- 
self on her success. 

The London Atheneum devotes large 
space to areview of ‘‘Harriet Martineau’s 
Autobiography,” pronouncing it one of the 
most remarkable books it has seen for a 
long time, and saying among other things, 
“Its speculative features give it a peculiar 
value apart from the mere biography, but 
even as regards that it may rank with the 





lives of Ticknor and Macaulay, and serves 
to make the year memorable in this branch 
of literature.” 

Good groceries can always be had, whole- 
sale and retail, at Cobb, Bates & Yerxa’s. 
We have bought supplies more or less of 
this firm for the last two years, and have 
always found the prices reasonable, and the 
groceries excellent. This firm was recom- 
mended to me by a good provider for her 
own family, and I gladly confirm her testi- 
mony for the sake of other housekeepers, 
who will be sure at this place to find gro- 
ceries fresh and good. L. 8. 

As all the seats were sold out for Liszt’s 
recent concert at Vienna, the public were 
admitted to the last rehearsal, the proceeds 
going to the indigent work-people. In re- 
turn the City of Vienna has bestowed on 
Liszt the large gold ‘‘Salvator medal.” The 
Viennese critics dwell on the piano-forte 
performances of Dr. Liszt as equal to those 
of his best period. The instrument was cov- 
ered with crowns and flowers. He accom- 
panied Mme. Gomperz-Bettelheim in the 
Scotch airs by Beethoven. 

The author of the well known hymn “TI 
would not live always” the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Muhlenberg recently died in New 
York. He however not only wrote hymns 
leading the thoughts to the life beyond but 
also toiled to aleviate the sorrows of the 
present life. He was the founder, superin- 
tendent and chaplain of the St. Luke's Hos- 
pital. He began with a fund of thirty dol- 
lars which under his administration increas- 
ed to over two hundred thousand. His 
piety while it blossomed in sentiment ripen- 
ed into philanthropy. 

We learn from the Salem Observer that 
Mrs. Dr. Sherman has been indorsed as a 
competent practitioner, and invited to de- 
liver a series of lectures to women on physi- 
ology and hygiene. In response to an invi- 
tation frem a number of the prominent wo- 
men of Salem, Mrs. Dr. Sherman began 
this week. The following is a copy of the 
letter:—‘‘The undersigned, women of Sa- 
lem, heartily welcoming to the city a physi- 
cian of their own sex, whom they believe 
to be so competent to advise and instruct, 
concerning the laws of health, invite you to 
deliver, at your earliest convenience, a 
course of afternoon lectures to women on 
the subjects of Physiology and Hygiene.” 

Governor Chamberlain retires from the 
contest in Seuth Carolina with a record 
which history will vindicate. His letter 
to his friends is a manly statement of the 
case, and even those who do not agree with 
him as to the result of the vote in the late 
canvass in South Carolina must accord to 
him the praise of courage, ability and 
honesty. He hasshown his wisdom by with- 
drawing from the contest after he was con- 
vinced that the action of the President left 
him no choice. He retires with the sympa- 
thy and confidence of a large number of 
friends. But he will not fade out of sight. 
He has too many high qualities, such as fit 
a man for leadership, to remain long in ob- 
scurity. He has a future. 


Rev. H. W. Beecher, last Sunday, in giv- 
ing notice of a fair by young ladies of his 
church, took occasion to say a word in favor 
of women’s preaching: ‘I am aware,” said 
he, ‘‘that ministers have been forbidden to 
permit women to preach from their pulpits, 
but surely there can be no objection to her 
preaching to the heathen; and in time even 
ministers of American churches may be 
brought to admit that she who brought them 
up and cared for them and made them all 
that they are may even be good enough to fill 
their pulpits. As for me, when I see what 
men do in the Church I will admit that if 
women are to do any worse than that they 
ought not to be allowed to speak.” 

The will of the late Mrs. Lydia 8. French 
of Bristol bequeathes to St Michael’s Church 
$1000, with her pews in the church, eight 
in number, being among the most costly in 
the church ; also the sum of $200, the in- 
come to be expended on the monument to 
the memory of the late Rev. John Bristed, 
standing in front of said church. All the 
rest of her estate she bequeathes as follows: 
One-third part to the American Bible Soci- 
ety; one-third part to the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcepal 
Church, and the remaining one-third to the 
American Church Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The sum giv- 
en to the missionary purposes by this will 
probably reach $24,000. 

The English correspondent of the New 
York Times reports from London some in- 
teresting facts about the theaters. Mrs. 
Wood we are told will shortly retire from 
the management and make a tour of the 
world. She has not been over kind to Miss 
Kate Field, who is receiving some kindly 
and appreciative notices from the critics 
whom Mrs. Wood forget to invite to the 
first night of ‘‘Extremes Meet.” Indeed, 
Mrs. Wood does not like the critics, and 
shows them no consideration, though ‘‘The 
Danicheffs” has certainly been fairly noticed, 
and some very kind things have been said 
of herself. She plays the Princess with 
nerve and go, aud wears diamonds enough 
to dazzle the biggest audience that ever 
crowded atheater. Perhaps Miss Foete and 
Mr. Warren have been praised moze than 
Mrs. Wood thinks desirable. 
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POETRY. 








A SPRING EVENING. 


Across the glory of the glowing skies 

A veil is drawn of shadowed mists that rise 
From lavishness of God's late gift, the rain. 
So, after farewell said, fond memories 

Of words and looks, now over, come again, 
Across the glowing heart, a veil of pain. 


THE TREES IN EARLY SPRING. 
BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


Like the first faint streak of the dawning, 
Which tells that day is nigh; 

Like the first dear kiss of the maiden, 
So absolute, though so shy; 

Like the joy divine of the mother 
Before her child she sees— 

So faint, so dear, and so blessed 
Are your misty tops, O trees! 

I can feel the delicate pulses 
That stir in each restless fold 

Of leaflets and bunches of blossoms— 
The life that never grows old— 

Yet wait, ah wait, though they woo you— 
The sun, the rain-drope, the breeze; 

Break not too soon into verdure, 
O misty, beautiful trees! 


SEA VOICES. 
BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 








The poet walks the shining sand, 
Hearing the low, melodious beat 
As of a million dancing feet 

Of sea-nymphs, hurrying to the land, 
And gush of liquid laughters sweet, 

The music of their wheeling band. 

A dawning smile, an inner light, 

On ruddy lip and deep-blue eye, 
Breaks, like the day on shore and sky, 

From luminous deep beyond our sight! 
The joyous sea-birds wheeling by 

Not gladder than his fancies’ flight. 

But yonder, where a granite cliff 
Clenches a black, defiant fist 
Against the Titan agonist, 

The mad lips, whitening, grow] as if 
Revenge were in the curdling mist 
Blown off with every passionate whiff. 

A stormy joy, the exultant mood 
Of warriors in the battle’s roar, 
Uplifts the wanderer on the shore; 

The heart beats strong with fiery blood, 
The billows vibrate to its core, 

And give to sea and soul one flood. 

See now the waking dreamer, prone 
Against the brown cliff’s granite knee, 

With all the voices of the sea 
In one melodious monotone, 

Singing a solemn threnody,— 

The murmur of life’s infinite moan. 

O, many-voiced! with meaninga clear!— 
Since every symbol utters soul,— 
Lond in thy anthem's thunder-roll, 

Low in thy whispering foam, I hear 
The living God,—who lays his whole 

Creation to the listening ear, 

Magnificent Telephone,reverberant everywhere! 

— Ez. 





THE MAYFLOWER. 


BY 68. P, BARTLETT. 


O Southern breeze amid the wooded hills 
Breathe tenderly, while golden sunshine fills 
The valley that I love. 


Lift soft the russet drift of winter leaves, 
Delicious air! the sweet Arbutus weaves 
Her sprays of pink below. 


In spicy hollow, search,—in covert dell ; 
O’er the still slopes where winter sunshine fell 

And brightened, day by day. 
Lift the dead leaves, ah, sunny Southern wind, 
And rosy buds, and waxen clusters find, 

And leaves of mossy green! 

TRUTH. 
BY MR8. BROWNING. 


—“For the teuth itself, 
That's neither man’s nor woman's, but just God’s; 
None else has reason to be proud of truth: 
Himeelf will see it sifted, disenthralled, 
And kept upon the height, and in the light, 
As far as, and no farther, than ‘tis Truth.” 
ome 


READY MONEY. 


“So you are going to be married, Kate? 
Well I hope you have made a wise choice.” 

“Oh yes, uncle,” I replied, lightly; ‘‘I 
know Ihave. Henry is to make me perfect- 
ly happy.” 

‘‘What has he got?” was the next pleas- 
ant observation that fell from Uncle Joc- 
elyn’s lips. 

“Got uncle! I don’t know what you 
mean,” I answered, growing rosy red at the 
unexpected inquiry. 

‘‘What are his means? What does he in- 
tend to settle upon you?” 

‘‘He has his business.” promptly inter- 
rupted my mother. 

“And he is so clever, he is sure to get on,” 
I added, in my eagerness to assure Uncle 
Jocelyn it was all right as regarded my fu- 
ture. 

‘‘That will depend «a great deal upon you, 
Kate,” he replied gravely. ‘‘The wife has 
more to do, in making or marring her hus- 
band than is generally suspected. A care- 
less, extravagant, bad wife isthe greatest 
curse a man can have; a good one is the 
greatest blessing.” : 

‘Yes, uncle; oh yes,” I assented,glancing 
toward my mother, who was smiling some- 
what scornfully, I fancied, at his opinions. 

‘Take care of his pence, and his pounds 
will take care of themselves,” continued 
uncle, ‘“‘and beware of ever getting into 
debt, Kate; it’s the easiest thing to get into 
and the hardest thing to get out of. Take 
my advice; live well within your means and 
always pay ready money.” 

“*Yes, uncle; oh yes,” I responded. ‘I 
am sure yeu are right; and Henry isso pru- 
dent, he is certain to have the same ideas.” 

‘Well, keep them before your own mind. 
Don’t despise an old man’s counsel; buy 
nothing that you can’t afford, and always 
pay ready money.” 











I remember that conversation so well with 
Uncle Jocelyn, some few weeks before my 
marriage; at the time it did not strike me 
so forcibly as afterward, for my mind was 
teo filled with other and to me mere inter- 
esting matters. 

Uncle Jocelyn was an old man, and the 
amount of his fortune had always been 
wrapped in some obscurity; but he lived 
comfortably, and possessed a small proper- 
ty in Berkshire, upon which he had built a 
pretty and substantial house, where I had 
often spent many happy days. He had al- 
ways shown a special affection tor me, no 
doubt owing to the fact of my being the 
daughter of his only brother, who had died 
when I was quite an infant, leaving me te 
the sole guardianship of my mother. Un- 
fortunately for me, there had never been 
any love lost between the latter and Uncle 
Jocelyn; the coolness had rather increased 
than diminished as years went by; and when 
invitations were sent for us to visit Coning- 
ton, which was the name of my uncle’s place, 
my mother invariably refused for herself, 
and only with great persuasion permitted 
me to go. 

How I enjoyed these visits! How sweet 
were the hay fieldsand clover scented mead- 
ows! Howcool and fresh the marble-slabbed 
dairy, with its rews of brimming basins of 
frothy golden cream! Hew fragrant was 
the old-fashioned garden, with its long gras- 
sy walks and great big dewy roses, and the 
old cedar tree so shady, under which Uncle 
Jocelyn would sit of an afternoon smoking, 
listening apparently quite satisfied with my 
childish conversation! The sun always 
seemed to be shining in those days. I can 
recall no gloom then, and things all wore a 
charm, which I did net know lay chiefly in 
the fact of my own youth and utter igno- 
rance of life and its cares. 

However, not to digress, I had not seen 
so much of Uncle Jocelyn since I had grown 
up, partly on account of my mother’s una- 
bated dislike to him, partly because of the 
existence of a new interest in life. I had 
met Henry Arden. He was six and twenty, 
five years my senior. His position in life 
was a fairly good one, he having a small in- 
terest in a first-rate city business which gave 
him over three hundred a year; his charac- 
ter was irreproachable; and when I say he 
was a general favorite wherever he went, it 
may be surmised that in my epinion he was, 
if not quite perfect, closely akin to it. For 
myself I was passable—perhapsa little more 
than that—but I was penniless, until my 
mother died; so it was a very astonishing 
thing to me how so desirable a parti had 
fallen tomy lot. He wascertainte get on— 
the senior partners had been known to say 
so themselves, Consequently our start in 
life promised to be a fairone. And to be 
brief, we were married. Our. honeymoon 
was of comparatively short duration, but it 
was long enough to cost Henry, as I after- 
ward learned, something like forty pounds, 
which was a considerable cut out of three 
hundred a year; for it had not occurred to 
him to lay by any spare cash for those un- 
avoidable expenses. 1 had felt rather uneasy 
at the expenditure, but it was tooearly days 
to venture on any remonstrance had I been 
so inclined; we were sure to live very quiet- 
ly when we once settled dewn, and could 
easily then make up for any little extrava- 
gance of which at the outset we had been 
guilty. We were to live in London, and we 
were fully agreed on one point; ledgings 
were not to be thought of; we must have a 
house of our own. The prospect of pos- 
sessing one jointly with Henry was very 
pleasant te me. I pictured an endless fund 
of amusement and occupation, too, in fur- 
nishing and adorning it; but the mansion 
had still to be selected; so our first business 
was to find one to suit us, the next to get 
into it as soon as possible. 

We must have spent a smali fortune in 
cab-hire before we finally found just what 
we wanted; even then, though the situation 
was good and the domicile desirable, the rent 
rather frightened us; it was eighty guineas 
a year unfurnished; but we should be so 
comfortable in it. The smiallness of its size 
—and it was extremely small—was rather 
an advantage than otherwise, as it would 
require s@ little furniture; and two maids 
would be amply sufficient for our establish- 
ment, which in such a place would be a most 
creditable menage. 

We were delighted with the house, the 
balcony to the drawing-room being, as we 
enthusiastically agreed,almost worth the rent 
itself; and we made no resistance when the 
house agent, who must have had some 
amusement over our innocence and inex- 
perience, fixed us for a seven years’ lease, 
representing to us that our advantages were 
almost unequaled, having no premium to 
pay. We consented—in consideratien of 
all he enumerated in favor of our bargain— 
to make any repairs -that were n : 
and in fact were in such delight with the 
whole affair that the agreement as might 
have been expected, was very easily arrived 
at. 

We knew nothing about furnishing; nev- 
er dreamed of the dangers of green wood or 
the inevitable result of cheap investment; 
thinking ourselves very acute to get hold of 
two furnishing lists to compare prices; be- 
side which we sat down with paper and 





pencil to calculate exactly how much we 


must spend; and I, remembering Uncle Joc- 
elyn’s advice, ventured to say we should re- 
solve not to go beyond it. We came to the 
conclusion that actual necessities might be 
bought, taking the prices from the books 
for £150; so Henry decided on borrowing 
£200, with which we felt sure the house 
could be really nicely done; and the sum he 
was to pay interest for until the principal 
itself was paid off. 

Nothing could have surpassed our pru- 
dence—before we set out. When we got into 
the shop we had selected as the one to pat- 
ronize, we found that the things we had 
thought of were very inferior to our imag- 
inings; a trifle more here and a trifle there 
could make no great difference in the sum 
total and be everything to usin the nice- 
ness and prettiness of our house; besides 
which our estimate ef necessaries proved a 
very inadequate one when innumerable et- 
ceteras were declared absolutely indispen- 
sable by the attendant shopkeeper. We 
made apparently endless purchases, which 
we could hardly remember until they were 
deposited in Amberly Villas, where, with my 
newly engaged domestics, I awaited them 
with immense delight. 

But vast as the importation appeared, I 
had yet to learn of the legion of wants un- 
dreamed of by us. Scarcely a day passed 
without some new demand being made, 
which apparently it was impossible to do 
without. But at last I was thoroughly sat-., 
isfied with our possessions, and the servants 
seemed to have come to the end of their re- 
quirements; so the only thing we had to 
think of was the bill which had not yet been 
sent tous. I was frightened to think about 
it; but Henry was quite prepared for its be- 
ing considerably over the £200. Judge of 
our dismay when we did receive it to find it 
more than twice that sum—£456 odd! There 
were frightful entries for ‘‘Time,” which in 
themselves represented a serious item, and 
upon which we had never calculated; and 
our small sundries which we had hardly 
taken at all into account, came to something 
quite appalling. 

But the first shock ever, the offending 
document was thrust aside—it would be paid 
allin good time; and for the present we 
both resolved to dismiss it from our minds. 
Friends were rapidly gathering around us; 
we must receive and pay visits; so it was 
not very difficult to banish disagreeables, 
and to enter with the greatest enjoyment 
into the new life which lay before us. I 
had fancied our heuse was very complete 
and perfect until I saw some of the elegant 
drawing-rooms belonging to my new ac- 
quaintances; after that, many deficiencies 
were plainly visible; and in order to supply 
them we went to different shops, and mak- 
ing various purchases, which, as usual, were 
put down to our account. Then came our 
first entertainment with its attendant ex- 
penses, which it was absolutely impossible 
to avoid; for in Henry’s position it was, as 
we thought, most necessary for us to main- 
tain a good appearance; and, as his wife, it 
was incumbent upon me to dress as well 
and fashionably as I could. 

So things went on; and before we had 
been married two years I need hardly say 
we were hopelessly and horribly in debt. 
To retrench seemed utterly impossible. I 
hardly knew where the extravagance lay; 
but the fact remained, we were living far 
beyond our income; our bills were never 
ending and every day we were sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire. To add 
to eur difficulties a nursery had been estab- 
lished, and, though one might imagine so 
small an addition was not a serious one, it 
cost us no trifling sum. I could not have 
endured to see my baby badly dressed. 
How could I have seen it go out except in 
the sweetest and freshest of garments? So 
it was duly adorned in the whitest and 
prettiest things, which insured a most satis- 
factory amount of patronage for our laun- 
dress and most appalling bills for me. 
However, we managed to keep afloat in 
some wonderful manner; but Henry was 
beginning to have a strangely careworn 
look, to which I could not blind myself. 
He was worried and harrassed. His busi- 
ness was all right; but there were bills to 
meet, difficulties to be disposed of which he 
could not quite see the end of. 

To outward appearance, however, we 
seemed a very prosperous pair. Our house 
was now as elegant as our neighbors. I 
had a thousand costly little trifles lying 
about in the drawing-room, got frem time 
to time, and as usual not paid for, some of 
which the store-keepers themselves had 
pressed me into purchasing. Sometimes a 
sharp pang shot through me when I thought 
over our position, and I wished when we 
first set up that I had had sufficient sense to 
persuade Henry to do so more in accordance 
with our income than we had done; but it 
was too late now; we must trust to some 
good fortune turning up. Henry had hopes 
that his partners meant to promote him; 
and if they were realized we should be 
much better off. This idea was buoying 
us both, and we were feeling particularly 
sanguine when Mr. Trevor, the senior 
partner, a peculiar man, who scarcely ever 
left his own house in Bedford square, ex- 
cept for the office, announced his intention 
of coming to Amberly Villas to dine, if we 
would have him. In our anxiety to im- 





press him favorably we launched out into 





further expenses. He must be handsomely 
entertained, so much might depend upon 
his visit. Accordingly, I arranged a most 
recherche little dinner, and had the table 
laid out a la Russe to my entire satisfac- 
tion; when everything was completed, sur- 
veying the preparations with the utmost 
confidence in Mr. Trevor’s verdict. But 
alas! for Henry’s hopes and for my dinner. 
Mr. Trevor came, partook very sparingly 
and silently of our hospitality, and de- 
parted without having dropped one sylla- 
ble on the subject which we were so hoping 
he would discuss. 

Some ten days afterward, the advance in 
business was bestowed upon one of Henry’s 
juniors who had never dreamed of getting 
it. We were terribly disappointed, having 
counted so surely upon an addition to our 
means; and when our wrathful feelings 
were at their heights who should suddenly 
walk in but Uncle Jocelyn! He had never 
been in our house since we were married. 
It was, in fact, a great event for him to 
leave Conington, but the freak seized him. 
He wanted to see his old favorite and his 
new grandniece, so he had come. He only 
meant to stay for the day; in the evening 
he intended to return home. In my inmost 
heart I was fond of him as ever; but his 
visit was illtimed. I could not rally from 
my disappointment for Henry, and our 
cares were now assuming too serious an 
aspect to be easily set aside. 

“You havea beautiful littie house, Kate,” 
he said. ‘I had no notion that Henry was 
such a rich man.” 

‘‘Hadn’t you, uncle?” I said, trying to 
laugh unconstrainedly. 

“I am truly pleased to see you so com- 
fortable,” continued Uncle Jecelyn, kindly. 
“This room must have cost you a pretty 
penny, Kate; and I daresay you have a 
nest egg somewhere as well.” 

“Oh, it isn’t very much,” I answered 
really referring to the room, but as he 
thought to the nest egg; and imagining I 
meant that the latter, though of small pro- 
portions, did exist, he responded mest cor- 
dially: 

‘‘Doesn’t matter how small, Kate; there’s 
plenty of time to make it larger.” 

It was no use undeceiving him, though 
at that very moment an ominous envelope 
was delivered to me with the announcement 
that the person who brought it was waiting 
for an answer; to which I returned the 
usual formula, that Mr. Arden was out, but 
would call in a day or two. I tried to look 
as indifferent as possible, but I felt Uncle 
Jocelyn’s eyes were upon me, and my face 
colored painfully, nor did my face escape 
the kind scrutiny. I felt thoroughly con- 
vinced he had drawn his own conclusions. 
Soon afterward lunch was announced, and 
we descended to the dining-room, where 
Sophy, my parlor maid, had, to my horror, 
arranged some of our best china on the 
table, with the best intentions I knew, 
meaning to impress our visitor with our 
grandeur, but little imagining the real ef- 
fect such such superfluities would have upon 
my uncle. He noticed it directly, and ad- 
mired it very much. 

‘“‘Where did you get that figure?” he 
asked, indicating a lovely china centerpiece. 

“I am not quite certain,” I replied, care- 
lessly; ‘‘we have had it for some time.” 

‘‘Was it very expensive?” pursued Uncle 
Jocelyn. 

“O no, not very; at least I didn’t think 
so,” I answered, recollecting with a painful 
throb that it certainly had not cost us 
much as yet, considering we had not paid 
for it. 

I need not give all the details of Uncle 
Jocelyn’s visit. Suffice it to say that it was 
one long martyrdom that afternoon to me; 
and it was a positive relief when his kind 
old face vanished and I found myself alone 
once more. He had gone away no doubt 
thinking our lines were in very pleasant 
places, feeling assured not only of our pros- 
perity, but of our happiness. Poor de- 
ceived Uncle Jocelyn! He little knew that 
I was just longing to throw myself into 
his arms and make a clean breast of all 
our extravagance and consequent trouble. 
How I envied him going back to peaceful 
Conington! How I wished Henry and I 
were just one-half as happy as he was! 

However, our struggle then was just be- 
ginning, for we sank deeper and deeper. It 
was like a quicksand—the more we strug- 
gled the deeper we got. We dared not 
openly retrench—we lacked the moral cour- 
age; and our private attempts were the 
merest drops in the ocean of that mighty 
sea into which we had drifted, simply and 
solely because we had at the outset ignored 
the golden rule, so impressed upon me by 
Uncle Jocelyn, to live within our means, 
and to pay ready money. And what had 
all our extravagance done for us? We had 
a large visiting list, and I periodically paid 
a host of visits, always hoping to find my 
friends from home. We had a pretty house, 
and were able to entertain as elegantly as 
our neighbors. I had heaps of fashionable 
dresses and useless finery; and Henry was 
as perfect as ever in my eyes; but we were 
both miserable; debt stared us in the face 
whichever way we turned; and how long 
we could keep our creditors at bay was be- 
ginning to be a source of considerable anx- 
iety to us. 

Henry’s position in his business depended 





solely upon the pleasure of the senior part- 
ners. There were conditions in their agree- 
ment with him; and if they heard ef his 
embarrassments, no doubt it would injure 
him greatly, and might make them consider 
themselves justified in perhaps something 
far more serious than a remonstrance. Oh 
that we had acted differently! that the past 
could be lived over again with our pleasant 
experience! 

Once er twice I thought of confiding eur 
wees to our mother; but I dared not. In- 
tuitively 1 knew that although in his pros- 
perity Henry was a great favorite with her, 
she would regard him very differently if 
misfortunes came; and I felt I could bear 
anything rather than hear him blamed, es- 
pecially as in my most inmost heart I knew 
I was equally if not actually more to blame 
than he was; for now! could see clearly 
how true it was what Uncle Joselyn, said, 
that a wife can make or mar her husband. 
If I had quietly set to work at the outset, 
and advised him aright, all would have been 
well; but now every day brought some hate- 
ful dun or threatening letter. A ring atthe 
bell would cause me to start; and the sound 
of a man’s voice in the hall parlaying with 
Sophy was enough to make me tremble all 
over. 

‘The crash could not be staved off for 
long; a crisis must shortly come.” So said 
Henry one lovely June evening, when we 
were sitting disconsolately discussing all 
manner of wild impossible schemes, It was 
an exquisite night; the heat of the day was 
over; not a breath of wind stirred the deli- 
cate blossoms of the plants which adorned 
our balcony, and the moon was rising in 
all her liquid loveliness, casting a clear cool 
light over the scene. Everything looked 
calm and quiet and peaceful; the pulses of 
the great city were hushed; there was noth- 
ing to break the silence except poor Henry’s 
hopeless tones repeating, ‘‘A crisis can’t be 
far off, Kate. What weare todo, I knew 
not!” 

We fancied the amazement of our friends 
—the nine days’ wonder our misfortunes 
would cause, little dreaming that our ending 
had long been confidently predicted by 
them, and that our hospitality had been 
roundly censured and condemned by the 
very partakers of it. Still less did we imag- 
ine that Mr. Trevor; so far from being fa- 
vorably impressed with our surroundings, 
had gone away—fully aware as he was with 
the exact amount of Henry’s income—shock- 
ed and sorry to see that Henry Arden had 
married a wife with so little sense and 
judgment; and no second glance from his 
keen eyes was waiting to prove to him how 
terribly beyond it we were living. His ob- 
servations had satisfied him that serious em- 
barrassments must ensue; consequently he 
and his partners had bestowed the desired 
post and increased emoluments upon one 
whe, if he needed it less than we did, cer- 
tainly understood its value better. 

So no one except my mother and Uncle 
Jocelyn would be surprised, though we im- 
agined so differently, as we sat on and en in 
our pretty drawing room, talking over the 
weary subject, and pondering what we 
could possibly do. We should have to sell 
off everything, or leave Amberely Villas, 
and to begin life over again. Henry’s pros- 
pects, of course, would be seriously dam- 
aged, and we could never hope to thorough- 
ly regain the position our own folly had de- 
prived us of. It was not pleasant to think 
of; but there could be no shuffling out of the 
question now; it must be met and answered 
immediately. What were wete do? Noth- 
ing very definite could be arrived at; but 
one thing was quite clear—the change could 
not be far eff. 

I can never describe the anxiety of the 
days that followed, nor tell the agony it 
cost me to write and tell my mother that we 
were hopelessly, desperately involved, and 
that our difficulties were so great it was im- 
possible for us ever to surmount them. 
What would she say? What would every- 
body say? Worst of all, what would Uncle 
Jocelyn say? For the worst had come to 
the worst—our house was ours no longer; 
a man—strange and to me most terrible— 
was comfortably making himself at home in 
our kitchen—in other words, had taken pos- 
session! How could Henry show his face 
at the office? How couldI ever venture 
out again? 

1 shall never forget the two days that fol- 
lowed after I wrote and told my mother; on 
the third, when I was almost stupefied with 
the magnitude of our misfortunes, and dur- 
ing Henry’s (poor Henry certainly had the 
hardest part to bear, for he could not stay 
quietly at home) absence had shut myself 
up in my room, some one knocked at the 
door, and in answer to my very subdued 
“Come in,” it was gently opened, and not 
Sophy, as I had anticipated appeared, but 
the familiar friendly face of Uncle Jocelyn. 

‘“My poor child!” he exclaimed—‘‘my little 
Kate!”—and he folded me in his arms with 
all the tenderness of a father, “‘I only heard 
it all this morning,” he said, ‘‘and 1 started 
of immediately. Cheer up, Kate; don’t 
grieve your old uncle by tears. Things 
can’t be past mending; and I wouldn’t be 
here if I hadn’t come to help you.” 

And how he helped us! Without a word 
of anger or reproach he listened to Henry’s 
and my story; we told it faithfully, not 
sparing or attempting to justify ourselves 
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for our culpable conduct, and when all was 
confessed he simply wrote a check for the 
full amount of our liabilities. The total 
was a serious one, but we were saved not 
only from the disgrace but from Henry's 
dismissal from a partnership which after- 
ward was the means of our possessing a for- 
tune far beyond what we had ever in our 
rosiest imaginings dreamed of. 

By Uncle Jocelyn’s advice we sublet Am- 
berley Villas and retired to a more roomy 
house in a less expensive and less fashion- 
able locality; we sold all our superfluities, 
which had become actually hateful to me 
and we started once more with a small but 
certain income. 

How much happier we were, and how 
grateful to Uncle Jocelyn, it weuld require 
a far more eloquent pen than mine to de- 
scribe. He often came to see us, and never 
had cause to regret the generous help he had 
so readily extended to us in our great need, 
for he saw how thoroughly repentant we 
were. My mother joined in the general re- 
joicing over our regained happiness; and 
out of gratitude her old prejudice against 
Uncle Jocelyn faded and faded away. 

She often goes tu Conington now, where 
we all meet, a merry party, ef which the 
generous old man is the well-beloved center. 
He was giving me some gentle hints as to 
the training of my sons the other day. ‘‘For 
it’s a mother’s influence that tells upon the 
man, Kate; it’s the lesson she teaches in 
childhood that he remembers best.” 

“Yes, Uncle Jocelyn,” I answered; ‘‘I 
know you are right. I hope, among the 
many things I desire to teach them, one es- 
pecially mayn’t be forgotten—you know 
what that is.” 

“To fear God,” replied Uncle Jocelyn, 
reverently. 

“That first of all,” I answered; ‘‘but I 
meant something else.” 

“What?” queried Uncle Jocelyn. 

*‘Never to buy what they can’t afford, and 
always to pay ready money.—Chambers 
Journal. 
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A HEROIC AMERICAN GIRL. 


Blanche Howard in a letter from Stutt- 
gart gives the description of three funerals 
one of which was that of an American girl 
who bravely toiled, and amid sufferings 
cheerfully endured, died a noble death :— 

The last funeral of the three was hardl 
grand enough to be called a procession. It 
was only a few carriages winding slowly out 
to the new*Friedhof. A touching little story 
preceded it, perhaps not uncommon, yet te 
those who watched its close, invested with a 
peculiar pathos. A young American girl 
came here last fall with high hopes and un- 
bounded energy and courage. She was in 
the art school, and it may be her eager spir- 
it forgot that bodies too must be cared for, 
and it may be that her naturally frail consti- 
tution had been weakend by overwork be- 
fore she came, but at all events, a cold 
which she ignored in her zeal and devotion 
to her studies led to an illness from which 
she never recovered. She was entirely alone 
and unknown, and at first no ene except the 
a in her pension knew of her sickness. 

atient, uncomplaining and reserved, she 
bore whatever came, and was finally taken 
as she grew worse to a hospital where she 
could command better and more exclusive 
care. As the facts became known in the 
American colony, she was ministered to 
most tenderly, and flowers and delicacies of 
every description were sent daily to her lit- 
tle room at the Olga Heii Aastalt. Indeed, 
the good sister who nursed her there found 
it ditficult to guard her from the visits and 
kindly proffered administrations of only 
too many newly-made friends who came 
full of tender sympathy for the lonely girl. 
Of her loneliness she, however, never made 
one complaint. Whenasked by our consul, 
Mr. Potter, why she had not at once sent 
for him when she was first ill, she replied, 
smilingly, ‘‘Because I knew you had quite 
enough to do without taking care of me.” 
Indeed, she sent for no one, and only 
threugh accident did the English clergyman 
and the consul hear of her case. And, ly- 
ing in her bare room in a foreign hespital, 
hearing only the foreign tongue of which 
she was not yet mistress, and at best, when 
her country-women came to cheer her, see- 
ing only new faces, instead of herown home 
people, her brave, bright smile was always 
ready to greet the visitor even when she was 
too languid to utter a word. Her one con- 
fessed regret was that her illness took her 
from her art studies; and her eyes would 
beam with delight when a fellow student in 
the art school would speak of it, of the pro- 
fessors and the work there. Her whole en- 
thusiastic soul was absorbed in this theme, 
so that her suffering seemed, to her, of no 
account in comparison with her high aims 
and ideal. Utterly single-hearted, she lay 
there brave and uncomplaining to the last, 
and seemed the only one unconscious of the 
pathos of her position. Her thoughts were 
80 given to the beautiful pictures she longed 
to make, and to the beautiful pictures oth- 
ers had made, she had none at all left for 
the poor girl dying alone in a strange land, 
who was filling so many eyes with tears and 
80 many hearts with pain. She faded away 
finally very gently. Indeed, for a long 
time before her death she suffered more 
from extreme languor than from any acute 
distress. After it was all over there was a 
little solemn service in the hospital chapel, 
attended by the many who had interested 
themselves for her, and some of the profes- 
sors and pupils of the Kunst Schule, who 
added their exquisite wreaths to the lovely 
flowers about her. And then she was taken 
to the new Friedhof and laid beneath the 
Pavement of the Arcade, while a little band 
of wanderers stood by—united, many of 
them, only through their sympathy with her 
who was gone—and listened to the solemn 
words of the English service, and looked 





thoughtfully out through the arches upon a 
tender gray sky, a wide expanse of land— 
now almost an unbroken surface, but one 
day to be filled with graves—and off upon 
the hills a ey beyond, and the last 
violets and tuberoses were strewn upon her 
resting place and the little band separated, 
each going his way, but in many hearts was 
a tender memory for the young girl whose 
brief story was just ended—a thought 
for her who never seemed sad for herself. 
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PRINCE WILHELM AND HIS SCHOOL MATE. 


The following incident of the son of the 
prospective Emperor of Germany, is related 
by a correspondent to the New York World: 

A few days ago the young Prince Wil- 
helm, on graduating from his school, sent 
to his father, the Crown Prince, asking per- 
mission to bring home with him during va- 
cation a classmate with whom he had been 
intimate throughout his course, and who 
was very desirous of seeing Berlin. Wish- 
ing to satisfy himself that the boy was a 
suitable associate fora future Emperor of 
Germany, the Crown Prince sent to the 
director of the school which the boys had 
attended, making inquiries concerning the 
proposed Court visitor. The director re- 
plied that the boy was the first scholar in his 
class, but that he was a Jew and moreover 
so straitened in circumstances that the state 
of his wardrobe made his appearance at 
Court in Berlin out of the question. Per- 
mission was given at once to the young 
Prince to bring his classmate with him. 
But a difficulty now arose on the other side. 
The rome Jew had promised his mother 
that he would never partake of food which 
was prohibited by the Jewish laws, and he 
feared that if he should accept the invita- 
tion, he must find it difficult to keep his 
promise. The royal family, however, did 
not think it beneath its dignity to respect 
the scruples of a poor boy who belonged to 
arace which the laws of the country frowned 
upon not more than one generation ago. 
Satisfactory arrangements were mete th 
which the young visitor could take his 
meals with people of his own faith. The 
zeune Prince came to Berlin with his hum- 

le guest; they walked the streets together 
arm in arm, enjoying a friendship which 
can exist only between minds of the same 
order, though society would place the one at 
the top, the other near the bottom of its scale. 
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WOMAN’S HINDERANCES, 


Every person who has become widely 
known through literary or philanthropic 
work is appealed to over and over by 
strangers in person and by letter, for sym- 
pathy and advice; and in this way one gets 
such a deep sense of the infinite amount and 
degree of suffering in the world that it is to 
a sympathetic mind a great drawback to the 
many advantages which such reputation 
gives, as friendship with wise and good 
people etc. A paragraph or two from Miss 
Martineau’s biography betrays something 
of the smothered discontent and grief of 
English women as early as 1837 and their 
craving for possession of the precious right 
to individual opinion and action. It is ev- 
ident that the tide of emotion on principle 
which is destined to make women as free as 
men, was even then arising. Referring to 
many letters received from strangers after 
the publication of her book en ‘‘American 
Society,” she says: ‘“‘The stories that I 
could tell from letters which exist among 
my papers, or from those I thought it right 
to burn at once, would move the coldest and 
rouse the laziest. Those which teuched 
me most, related to the oppressions which 
women in England suffer from the law and 
custom of the country. Some offered evi- 
dence of intolerable oppression, if I could 
point out how it might be used. Others of- 
fered money, effort, courage in enduring 
obloquy, everything, if I could show them 
how to obtain, and lead them in obtaining, 
arrangements by which they could be free 
in spirit, and in outward liberty te make 
what they could of life.” 

This sense of bondage and suffocation 
yet exists in the breasts of many women 
who are supposed by all near them to be 
content with a position from which every 
essential element of a free life is excluded. 
Any interference by individuals or the law,,. 
with the life, the freedem of an adult per- 
son, beyond that which the safety of society 
demands, is something with which no one 
should be contented, and such content dead- 
ens all the finest elements of character. 

E. K. ©. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE WAGES 
OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The Iowa Report of Schools for 1874 
and 1875 gives $8.28 and $8.34 as the aver- 
age wages of men per menth more than 
women. 

The report, just published, for 1876, says 
the number of men employed as teachers is 
6,830; women, 12,222. 

Average wages per month formen $47.27 
” oo ** ** women $28,09 


$19.18 

The average per month for men more 
than women is $19.18, which is more than 
twice the amount of last year. The State 
Register, in commenting on this, says: 
“The small compensation paid to women 
in comparison with that of men, is a matter 
that deserves the careful consideration of 
the people.” Many of these men possess 
accomplishments in which the women are 
sadly deficient, and it is perhaps for these 
that the State is willing to pay extra remu- 
neration. The Grinnell Herald says of the 
Teachers’ Convention: ‘‘The assembled 











pedagogues of the State left a good record 
in this place on everything but the tobacco 
question. A pack of politicians would 
hardly have given our city a more thorough 
fumigation. Hotel keepers announce the 
consumption of cigars as simply enormous. 
With such shining examples, why shouldn’t 
the rising Young America puff young and 
often?” z. & W 
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Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





7T-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 85 
Revolvers iesses serait ct: toe dt say 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Madame FOY’S 

GORSET SKIRT PuPPORTER 

% ncrease n opularity 
“sy ovary year. 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowled the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all ae and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. Beo 

















Home Wanted.—aA little boy nine years old 
who has lived in the country, and is used to the ways 
of the farmers, needs a home where he can stay until 
he is eighteen or twenty-one, where he could be sent 
to school and have the usual advan 8 of a good 
New England home. He is strong, healthy, and a 
tempered. But he hasnohome. Apply to this office. 

4wil L. 8. 


TRUTH ; 


Unveiling Falsehood. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 


Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 
On the best class board 
25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefuliy boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 
294 High Street, 





Newark N .J 
7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifies $5 





Revolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

k to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one it over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
ER than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ee 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
pew gm | to dress hygienically. [Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS, H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Third door from Fi/th Avenue. lyte 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


‘SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 


HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 


Have just received a fresh sup- 


ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, | 


RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lov Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Diary, REMENISCENSES AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of Henry Crabb Robinson, Hurd & 
Houghton, Riverside Press. 

Those who read the ‘‘Diary and Remin- 
iscenses,” of Crabb Robinson when it was 
first published, will hail with pleasure its 
reappearance in the beautiful form in which 

Hurd & Houghton haye put it. It is one of 

the most readable books of the age—bright 

and sparkling. Its capital pen pictures of 
the great men with whom his long life made 
him acquainted, are full of fresh and living 
interest. There must have been something 
wonderful in the man who could draw to 
himself such diverse minds and win from 
them their very best. The secret may be 
found perhaps in his unfailing cheerfulness 
and buoyancy, and the genial sympathy, 
which was, perhaps, his strongest charac- 
teristic. Mr. Robinson was himself a cap- 
ital talker, and it is reported that one day 
at a breakfast party at Rogers’ the host said 
to those assembled “Oh, if there is any one 
here, who wishes to say anything, he had 
better say it at once, for Crabb Robinson is 
coming.” But he was not a monologist as 
Coleridge was; his interest in and sympathy 
for others prevented that. He had a keen 
sense for all that was beautifui in nature and 
art—a poet’s love of poetry, and with all, 
deep religious feelings, broad and enlight- 
ened. His admiration of Wardsworth was 
almost worship—and perhaps we see a lit- 
tle'too much of it, and miscellaneous gossip 
in these otherwise admirably selected vol- 
umes. It must have been a Herculean task 
to have culled fro') the immense amount 
contained in his thirty-five volumes of diary, 
and thirty of journals of tours, to say noth- 
ing of miscellaneous papers, the best to form 
these two volumes which present such a 
complete portrait of the man and his friends. 
Every oneshould read it. It is a good book 
to have upon the library table,’or the dress- 


ing bureau, to be taken up at odd moments. 
“ee 
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MR, CANFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


We give below an address before the 
House of Representatives during the dis- 
cussion of the Municipal Suffrage Bill. We 
thus yield, in our present issue, a large 
space so that our opponents may have a fair 
hearing. The truth gains by discussion. 

To the English speaking man the term 
Woman was won't to call up a divine vision 
of something lovely and enchanting, which 
appealed in some mysterious way to his 
deepest feelings, and was all-powerful in 
influencing him for good or evil. Now, 
however, the notions conveyed by the term 
seem to be suffering a subtle change. The 
vision is not so clear, its influence not so de- 
cisive. It is blurred and distorted; it is even 
grotesque and absurd. For one cannot 
mention ‘‘Woman” now without that omi- 
nous and angular word ‘‘Rights” erectin 
itself grimly before the mind’s eye, oat 
along with it is conjured up that wierd and 
uncanny throng of beings who have caused 
all this confusion and distortion. 

The old notion, the peculiar, special, po- 
etical (and that is the natural and philosophi- 
cal) notion of Woman does not include this 
threatening substantive, The poetical and 
natural idea has found no better expression 
than in Milton’s picture of Eve—the primi- 
tive mother of us all: 

“Grace was 1n all her steps, heaven in her eyes, 

In every gesture dignity and love,”’ 

But the finest thing that poet ever sung or 
painter drew, is yet short of the reality: 


“To gild retined gold, to pos the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
* * * * * * * 





Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Leaving then the region of compliment— 
which in this case is also the region of truth 
let us turn to the practical side of this discus- 
sion. And here, too, we need not abandon 
the poets—the true interpreters of Nature. 
Wordsworth understood the subject when 
he wrote: 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command!” 
The possession of power, the idea of power, 
are both dear to the feminine nature. Wo- 
men, notwithstanding their cry for ‘‘rights”’ 
do now and always have ruled the world. 
Both poets and historians bear us out in this. 
From Moses to Homer, and so down to the 
latest thinkers of the world, all bear the 
same testimony. Everywhere the feminine 
influence is paramount, and, perhaps, in the 
ood time coming it will always be exerted 
or good. 

But it never has been in the past. Strange 
to say, in the past, in the great crises of 
men and nations, the feminine influence has 
been fatal. Why? Whocan answer? Per- 
haps because Man is so weak, and Woman 
so undeveloped. There isa theory that Wo- 
man is, or is to be, the moral saviour of the 
race. This I am not inclined to doubt, but 
she never can exert her saving infiuence on 
the stage of public and official life. Noth- 
ing has ever been written upon the natural 
relation ef the sexes so beautiful and phil- 
osophical as the narrative of the Hebrew, 
Moses. I refer to it, also, because it is so 
universally known, and I ask your attention 
for a moment to that important and fasci- 
nating story. Considering it not from a re- 
ligious point of view but as a subtle, phil- 
osophical treatise: 

Adam appears alone in Paradise. Like 
other animals by which he was surrounded 
he was a social being, with capacities for 
higher wants, desires, aspirations, and yet 
he was alone in Paradise. One day the 
animals went trooping past him and he gave 
them names. He noticed that: 

“The rabbits and hares they all went in pairs, 

And even the bears with each other agreed.” 

Adam felt very much alone. We may 
suppose that it is was witha feeling of 
vague and ill-defined unrest that he fell 





asleep. What wére his dreams we know 
not, and in point of fact we need not care. 
For no vision of the night, nor poets ecstacy 
ever gave to “airy nothing,” such loveliness 
as then teok palpable shape and form, while 
Adamslept. Then womanbood became in- 
carnate! Nature had completed the circle 
of her works, and given her last best gift, 


“Earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected.” 


Adam was quick to see this. He recog- 
nized at once the best image of himself and 
dearer half. Still the story will not let us 
forget that she was bone of his bone, flesh 
of his flesh. Not from the original elements 
came she, but she was ‘‘the creature of a 
creature.” If we stick te the text then man 
was not made for the woman, but the wo- 
man for the man. When Adam reviewed 
the beasts he saw that he alone was not 
mated. And yet he was of a higher order 
than they. He had work to do, He needed 
help, And there was no help-mete for him, 
no sufficient helper. So the woman came. 
This story has given rise to a great deal of 
beautiful writing. St Augustine says: 

‘*‘Woman was not made out of man’s head 
to be his ruler, nor was she made from his 
feet to be his slave; but out of his side to 
assist him, and from under his arm, and 
from near his heart to be defended and be- 
leved by him.” 

This theory is all true to Nature, to ex- 
perience and to philosophy, and Moses has 
wrought his work with exquisite simplicity 
and yet with the skill of a master.... On 
one occasion Eve forgot herself, and ate for- 
bidden fruit. Now what is the inference. 
Nothing but this, that Eve assumed the 
leadership. She was no helper here but a 
leader. Adam was by her side, but there 
was no consultation. She did not act asa 
help-mete for him, but as one all self-suffi- 
cient. And so according to the Mosaic sto- 
ry came woe, and sin, and death.... But 
what did Adam do? The Mosaic narrative 
is rapid and dramatic. She gave to the 
Man and he did eat. No persuasion was 
necessary. He must follow Eve or she was 
lost to him. He saw her standing before 
him, beautiful, modest, winning, unchanged, 
just as she was on the morning of her crea- 
tion when 

“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love.” 

He saw her take the fatal plunge and re- 
solved, in the fulness of his passion for her, 
to die with her. 

We have no concern here with the relig- 
ious aspects of the story, but one point 
comes out with extraordinary clearness. 
We cannot fail to see what conception the 
author of Genesis had of the strength of 
feminine influence upon man. 

If the Old Testament had been written by 
one author for the purpose of developing 
this truth, there could not have been a 
greater consistency on this subject than 
now exists in it. David yielded in the 
most humiliating and criminal manner, and 
through Selomon’s susceptibility to female 
influence came the separation of the Hebrew 
kingdom. A well-known commentator ob- 
served: ‘‘They who have noted in history 
or in society the influence of intriguing 
women over the greatest and wisest of men 
will rapidly perceive that it was almost im- 
possible that Solomon should stop short of 
extreme folly and wickedness, when he had 
once suffered himself to be entangled in the 
fatal net.” 

Ah! Mr. Speaker, it will be a sad day 
for Massachusetts and for civilization when 
women are seen in their places upon this 
floor, urging their pet schemes, with speak- 
ing eyes, upon the attention of bewildered 
male members. We can scarcely dare to 
hope that a wiser than Solemon will ever 
be here. 

But if Woman cannot contribute moral 
force to public life, can she, by acting the 
part of a voter and saleswoman, contribute 
anything of superior intellectual value? 
An able English writer remarks that women 
have at times ruled like men. The reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and Catherine I. are 
among the most brilliant in the history of 
their countries; but they are exceptions to 
the rule. Woman is not made te govern— 
she is incompetent to carry out strict jus- 
tice; and the reigns of women are [mommy 4 
marked by precipitation, by a tendency for 
arbitrary nes and more especially 
by a martial spirit. The heart is woven up 
in politics; it calculates less than it craves, 
and hence originates the rule of favorites, 
who are summoned to their posts rather by 
the woman’s heart than by their own talents 
and merits. On one of these reefs the 
reigns of nearly all women have stranded. 
Such were the reigns of the Spanish Isa- 
bella, Margaret of Denmark, Queens Eliza- 
beth and Anne, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
and the Russian Empresses; and among the 
records of those brilliant reigns, we seek in 
vain for deeds and institutions which later 
history has declared to be valuable.” * * * 
Women, by a participation in public affairs, 
Mr. Speaker, can contribute nothing of 
value to the State, but they can bring incal- 
culable injuries upon society. 

“If women were granted a place in pub- 
lic affairs by the side of their husbands, or 
if too great scope were allowed to their ra- 
diant influence, they would only become 
estranged from their family, and thus an 
incurable wound would be dealt to the 
social as well as the political order of things. 
This lesson history has often taught us 
with a warning voice. France furnishes a 
striking proof of the assertion. In that 
country, women have always sought to 
exert an influence beyond the family circle; 
and a still-current- proverb says that in 
France they are the real men.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, to come more nearly to 
the subject in hand. ... In answer to 
the petition for ‘‘Suffrage irrespective of 
Sex.” the remonstrants claim that women 
have burdens enough—burdens imposed by 
nature and by circumstances which Suffrage 
cannot alleviate—that they do not want 
this burden of the ballot to be superadded; 
that it would cause trouble in the domestic 
relations, and increase divorces. 

When more than a quarter of a century 
ago this agitation began, the purpose was 
to correct the laws. They did then bear 
heavily upon women. Men were aston- 
ished when the subject was presented to 
them from a female point of view. Did 





they refuse to listen? Has not the whole 
current of legislation since that time set in 
favor of the sex? To-day Woman stands 
better before the law than Man. Do you 
dream that this would have been the case 
if women had been endowed with the fran- 
chise of the ballot? Would she have dared 
to vote herself those privileges which Man 
in his generosity has granted her? Wh 
the moment she seized upon those immuni- 
ties as rights, the most chivalrous man on 
earth would resent such usurpation. 

Woman stands better before the law to- 
day than Man does, and the woes which 
she complains of are ingident to the condi- 
tions of human existence; they belong to 
the ‘‘ills that’ flesh is heir to,” and no mere 
legal enactments, no granting of political 
franchises can remove them; nothing can 
ameliorate them but self-government, self- 
improvement, the patient, personal meliora- 
tion of the individual men and women 
who constitute society. And this cannot 
be accamplished by the ballot. 

Col. Conwell demonstrated very ably be- 
fore the committee that the laws made by 
men were more than just; that they were 
generous towards women, and the replies 
made by Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Howe 
were merely charges brought against human 
nature, and not against the laws. 

What, asked Col. Conwell, have women 
to gain in Massachusetts by the ballot? 
Higher wages? No. Because in Massa- 
chusetts women are very numerous, and 
wages are consequently low. While in 
the West wemen are fewer and wages 
higher. Has Suffrage — to women 
higher wages in the West? No. And 
neither could it increase them here. In 
Massachusetts there are 62,000 more adult 
women than men—52,000 widows and 10,000 
spinsters. It is excess of numbers, and 
not because men vote and women do not, 
that makes female labor cheap. 

Would Suffrage give more public offices 
to women? Why the fact is that the wo- 
men employed as teachers outnumber all 
the masculine office-holders in the State. 
There are more women than men in public 
office to-day in Massachusetts. This is Col. 
Conwell’s statement; and if they should go 
farther than this, they would create a ty- 
ranny which men might justly resent. 

And another point, Mr. Speaker: If 
Massachusetts should give the ballot to wo- 
men, she might justly lose the respect of 
other States; yes, the respect of the civil- 
ized world, he female vote would then 
outnumber the male vote by 150,000! The 
Commonwealth would virtually be turned 
over to women. A condition of things re- 
volting to the virile, the manly nature, and 
as I believe, abhorrent to every healthy, to 
every normally constituted woman. Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, we should then have reached 
the degenerate condition of Ancient Israel, 
when the prophets were dumb dogs, and 
the women ruled over them! - 

But what has Woman to lose by Suffrage? 
Why all those peculiar privileges which she 
now enjoys through the chivalry and gen- 
erosity of Man. ‘Those privileges would 
then be revoked. Man is the stronger ani- 
mal, and the best man can be discourteous 
when the question of rights is involved. A 
brutal husband may now abuse his wife, 
but that is a fault of human nature and not 
of the laws. But let all things become ques- 
tions of right, and Woman’s special privi- 
leges will be cancelled. Both will then 
stand as equals before the law. If she as- 
saults him, he will then have the same rem- 
edy, as she now has if he assaults her. Now 
he has no remedy. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone desires that a woman 
may have the right to possess her own cloth- 
ing. In point of fact, answers Col. Con- 
well, she can hold all her husband’s proper- 
ty against his creditors. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what have men done 
for women in Massachusetts? 

Married women can hold all their preper- 
ty, real and personal, under all circumstan- 
ces. They are not liable for their husband’s 
debts. 

Women are exempt from arrest for debt— 
Men are not. : 

If the two are engaged in an assault, she 
isexempt, he is not. 

She can assault him, not he, her. He 
may starve,but must support her. He must 
pay her debts, and ‘“‘in Massachusetts by 
law, the husband must love, honor, and 
obey his wife, but she is exempted from all 
these obligations.” 

There are re es, excuses, for an 
one of which, a wife may leave her husband, 
but not one which will permit him to desert 


er. 

Iam glad Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced, 
that the laws of Massachusetts are so favor- 
able to women, and it is evident that if a 
woman is wronged, the fault lies in the de- 
fects of human nature and not of the laws. 

Mr. Speaker, one lady appeared before the 
Committee for the remonstrants, who would 
shrink, I am sure, from public mention 
here. If I had the power, I would even 
then feel debarred from paying that tribute 
to her eloquence, her ouliion her intellect- 
ual breadth, and perfect womanliness, which 
she so justly merits. Iam sure her words 
fell with convincing weight upon the ears 
of every gentleman then in this house. I 
am sure that every man who heard her, 
would have blushed to proclaim himself as 
her superior in anything but mere brutal 
strength. Iam sure that every man then 
present, was sad to think of the cruel hu- 
miliation and nego | to which the petition- 
ers for Woman Suffrage subject all of her 
sex—who think like her—and, Mr. Speaker, 
they are a majority of the women of this 
State. 

While she was speaking, I could not but 
recall the quaint phrases of old Sir Thomas 
Brown in his essay on the transmutation of 
sex in hares, ‘‘As for the mutation of sexes 
he says we cannot deny it in hares, it being 
also observable in Man. For, hereof, there 
are not a few examples, and though none of 
men who have turned women, yet very many 
who from a reality of being women, have 
infallably proved (to be) men.” This truly 
is something startling; and may we not fear, 
that a devotion to masculine pursuits—as 
some women now have this tendency and 
hankering to become men—may unsex the 
whole race, and that, by-and-by, we shall 
in effect be as much alone, as truly without 





a help-mate as Adam was in Paradise. 

And again this wise old Thomas Brown 
remarks, that ‘‘the wisdom of God hath 
divided the genius of mankind according to 
the different affairs of the world. Which 
they who consider not, rudely rushing upon 
professions and ways of life unequal to their 
natures, dishonor, not only themselves and 
their functions, but pervert the harmony of 
the whole world.” 

Herodotus has immortalized Candanles 
as the man who loved his own wife. This 
was exceptional among the Asiatic Greeks. 
There are many such now, and, Mr. Speak- 
er, 1 am not ashamed to be counted among 
the number. In epposing Woman Suffrage, 
this large class does net oppose the wishes 
orthe best judgment of the women whom 
they know the best. It is in the interest of 
those remonstrating ladies that I have 
spoken. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the ‘‘Meeting for Women” held at 4 
Park Street, on Sunday afternoon, March 
25, there was a large audience gathered, 
notwithstanding the unpleasant weather, to 
listen to a paper on ‘‘Sympathy,” read by 
Mrs. K. T. Woods. 

It seemed to be the great desire of the 
speaker to impress upon the minds of her 
hearers the difference between Pity and 
Sympathy. The Sympathy she wished them 
to exercise was such as Jesus taught in his 
precepts and life. She began by saying:-- 

The historians tell us, that in the time ef 
Quintillian and Pliny, a tragic poet was re- 
duced to the imperfect methed of hiring a 
large room and reading his play to the com- 
pany he had invited. I am reminded of 
this, when some of the earnest women of 
this city gather here to find a through 
consultation and discussion. “he tragic 
poem may be wanting, but each experience 
is a mixture of tragedy and comedy. This 
earnestness, this seeking for the best, this 
desire to make the present grander than the 
past, and the future nobler still, is to me 
one of the brighest and most important 
signs of the times. The tendency of our 
day seems to be, to gather in upper rooms, 
not as Christ and his disciples did to invig- 
orate themselves for further work among 
the highways and hedges, but to deal with 
abstract questions, te speculate and theorize 
concerning mysticisms, to pry into the un- 
known, to dig deep into the unfathomable, 
to wonder, question, doubt, deliberate; while 
under our windows some hungry souls are 
pleading for help and comfort. 

Speculate as we may, we can never con- 
found this subject of Sympathy with that 
of Pity, Love or Charity, it stands above 
either, and permeates all three. Sympathy 
induces us to think of littk things, to ob- 
serve the small courtesies of life, to make 
the most and best of people, to be as kind 
to the poor woman who collects our garbage 
as we are to the elegant woman in our par- 
lors. Jesus did not stand in a costly pulpit 
and preach to the owners of costly pews of 
the Father who ‘‘made of one flesh all na- 
tions of the earth.” He did not write ser- 
mons on the freedom of the gospel, while 
wealthy parishioners yawned in their cush- 
ioned pews, and the ‘‘poor seats or free 
seats” were half filled. He knew men and 
their human weakenesses and he could feel 
that the burden of poverty was grievous 
enough, without assuming such a badge in 
public. 

The speaker then alluded to intellect as 
ever having been the pioneer of social ad- 
vancement, yet she would net have us be- 
come iutellectual paupers by gorging the 
intellect and starving the heart. The best 
specialist is he who grasps the bridle of his 
hobby with one hand, and, with the other 
reaches out for all the world can give him. 
Nothing hinders our growth like narrow- 
ness, and narrowness is only another form 
of selfishness. Conventionalities are too 
apt to become barbarities when not held in 
check by a reverent spirit. There is little 
choice between the Sioux warrior who open- 
ly admires jewelry, and the cold curi- 
ous stare of men and women in so called 
‘good society.” One is due to ignorance 
and natural curiosity, the other is educated 
insolence and vulgarity. A sympathetic 
nature is necessarily a refined one, it is 
quick to see, ready to listen, apt in speech 
and zealous in work. Such are the friends 
of struggling students, of poor artists, of 
timid authors. The best physician is the 
one who can interpret your thoughts while 
feeling your pulse, and gives you your rem- 
edies not withan air of condescension but as 
a friend who seeks to relieve you as soon as 
possible. A glance of the eye, or a grasp 
of the hand may be sufficient for us, but the 
blind man needs the moistened clay to 
anoint his eyes. 

There is a great deal of cant in other 
matters beside religion. One of the com- 
mon utterances of the day is, ‘‘He or she is 
a strong person and stands alone.” It is an 
unfortunate expression; we are by nature 
a on each other, and while we are 
able to form our own opinions,speak our own 
thoughts, or perform our own line of duties, 
we are still dependent. Self-reliance and 
individuality are desirable, but they are 
ove additional power when they are used 
or others. I sometimes feel, said the 
speaker, that much of the talk we hear 
about ‘‘self-poise” sheuld be interpreted as 
‘‘self-elation” and egotism. There isa great 
deal of what a good friend of mine calls 
‘concrete Christianity” in the world, and 
also a great many souls who are conse- 
crated without the laying on of hands. 
The Sunday piety which nevertgets into the 
Monday work breeds doubt and mistrust. 
I have very little respect for the man who 
sends five thousand dollars to foreign mis- 
sions and allows his widowed daughter to 
work night after night to earn the bread 
necessary for her children. It seems to me 
that the gospel <f Christ cannot have 
touched the heart of a man who makes 
long prayers but oppresses the fatherless, 
for the essence of the gospel is love and 
sympathy. The influence of these qualities 
in the counting-room would prevent defalca- 
tion and fraud, would make wise discrimin- 
ation between the rich man who can pay 
his just debts and will not, and the poor 





man who will but cannot. Their influence 
in the courts would interpret sin, as sin, 
whether committed by poororrich. ‘From 
lowest to highest is God’s law,” whether we 
believe in the ‘‘ten heavens” of Dante, or 
doubt the ‘future. We cannot claim a 
knowledge of the Higher Life while the 
lowest, simplest duty is undone. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” This is sympathy. Women 
are God’s ministers in this work; they are 
keen critics, but ready helpers. Every im- 
pulse of a good woman’s heart is sympa- 
thetic; her nature is kind and tender, and 
it is warped by prejudice or soured by trial, 
if we find it otherwise. Envy and jealousy 
have no abiding place in the kindly sympa- 
thetic soul. It is a thousand pities to see a 
woman blessed with a warmth of heart and 
breadth of intellect trying to reach a mas- 
culine standpoint rather than clinging with 
tenacity to the womanly qualities which 
must add the very strength demanded by 
nature. No one class can fully understand 
the needs of another, and God’s design 
seems to be perfection through union and 
harmony. As Woman studies more and 
more, and goes deeper and deeper into the 
mysteries of life, she will not lose her grace 
and delicacy, but will add strength to 
strength, and virtue to virtue. She will de- 
mand a higher type of manhood, as well as 
womanhood, and the world will see and 
feel the justice of her cause, and erect one 
standard of purity and honor. So long as 
we can find one human soul to help, one 
goed cause needing friends, one new path 
unbroken, let us work in large places and 
in small, with approbation or without. If 
we “sow by all waters” our hearts will be 
filled with the spirit of Him who said: If 
I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s 
feet. 8. E. E, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,—Sunday, 
April 15th, at 3p. m., at4 Park St. Mrs. C. E. Street- 
er will speak on ““Unheeded Charities.” All women 
cordially invited. 

New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
April 16th, 4 Pp. m., Rev. Edward Everett Hale will 
speak. Club tea at 6.30. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


annette Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 

Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. Mm. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 


498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. Ompood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 

ston. 
A Sereete. vee Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

, Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 

a uotenmpnat. Bane Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

e . 

Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—i2% Second 
Avenue, New York. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


NO. 19 MILK STREET, 


Ladies 
Who have used “SILVER WHITE” for cleaning and 
polishing their Silverware, prenounce it the best ar- 
ticle they have ever known for this purpose. It is 
ical, reliable, and saves time and labor. Sold 
by Jewelers and Druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO’, 19 Milk Street. 











Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 





Something 


NEW ez 


The Empress Hair-Crimper. 
An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Enatanp Novetty MANu- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, a 
3m 
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